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PUCCINI 
TITO GOBBI GIACINTO PRANDELLI 
MARGARET MAS 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF THE OPERA HOUSE, ROME 


conducted by VINCENZO BELLEZZA 
Recorded in the Opera House, 


Rome 
ALP 1355 
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GLUCK (ACT I1) 


NAN MERRIMAN 


BARBARA GIBSON 
THE ROBERT SHAW CHORALE (CONDUCTOR: ROBERT SHAW) 


AND N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ARTURO TOSCANINI 


ALP 1357 
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MARGARET 
RITCHIE 


Piano accompaniment by George Malcolm 


Schubert & Haydn Song Recital 


Schubert 


Der Hirt auf dem Felsen; 
Amalie; Heidenréslein 


Haydn 


The Mermaid; Recollection; 
She never told her love; Sailor’s Song 


DLP 1121 
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GEORGE 
BEVERLY SHEA 


“Evening Vespers” 
Amazing Grace; He leadeth me: 
The old rugged cross; 

O Love that wilt not let me go: 

Life’s Railway to Heaven; Softly and Tenderly; 
Lead kindly light; Sweet by and by; 
What a friend we have in Jesus; 

When they ring the golden bells 
DLP 1119 





DIETRICH 
FISCHER-DIESKAU 


and BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 
RUDOLF KEMPE 


Mahler's 
Kindertotenlieder 


BLP 1081 
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Commemorating 
The Fats’ Waller 
Memorial Week - May 16-23 


‘sFATS” WALLER FAVOURITES, No. 2 


“FATS” WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
I wish I were twins; A Porter’s love song to a 
Chambermaid; Have a little dream on m2; 
Georgia May; Armful o” Sweetness; Sweetie 
Pie; Serenade for a wealthy widow; 
Let’s pretend there’s a moon; Mandy; 

ted of you. DLP1118 


a Big news for 
Glenn Miller fans 
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the last eight bars of the finale of the F major 
the triplet semiquavers on second violin and 
viola are scarcely apparent. In this quartet 
the Budapest Quartet do not seem to have 
quite the grasp and vitality they show in the 
G major. I prefer the Pascal—except in the 
slow movement, which they take much too 
slowly. But in general I can only repeat 
that there is much to admire in all these 
performances and that there is little to 
choose between them. As regards recording 
quality, the new disc is, I think, just the 
best. 


BEETHOVEN. Septet in E flat major, 
Op. 20. Barylli String Ensemble, 
Vienna Philharmonic Wind Group. 
Nixa WLP20020 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


N.B.C., Toscanini (3/54) (H)ALP1106 
Vienna Octet (3/56) LX T5094 


On the whole, I slightly prefer the Vienna 
Octet version of the Septet which M.M. 
reviewed last March, but there is very little 
init. The “ Octet ”, who must have played 
the work together in public some hundreds 
of times, give a very suave, beautifully 
balanced, polished performance, and a very 
round mellow recording casts an evening 
glow over it all. The rival Viennese team 
offer an account that is slightly less polished, 
but slightly more vital (although their 
tempo for the Finale is in fact a trifle 
slower, the effect is more animated), and 
the recording is a shade more forward, a 
shade-more less rounded. But it is a matter 
of “‘ slightly ’’, “‘ a trifle’ and “‘ a shade ”’, 
and neither version is likely to disappoint. 
The horn player in the Nixa record has a 
more muffled tone than his colleague of the 
Octet ; but the violist of this team has a 
lively, thrusting style which propels the fast 
movements on their way with energy. 
Between Barylli and Boskovsky is a matter 
of personal taste, though recording favours 
the latter, and Barylli has one or two 
portamenti (particularly in the first move- 
ment) which seem to me not quite clean 
enough in style for this music. 

[ am much less ready than was M.M. to 
dismiss the Toscanini version of the Septet 
with the N.B.C. Orchestra ; for Toscanini 
makes the work sound more mature, more 
meaningful, than either of the chamber- 
music teams. The effect is not as of chamber 
music, but certainly of fine music. Besides, 
by getting the whole of the Septet on to 
one very long side, the engineers have left 
the other free for a performance of 
Cherubini’s attractive Symphony. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 6 in A 
major, Op. 30, No. 1. Sonata No. 7 
in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2. Yehudi 
Menuhin (viclin), Louis Keutner 
(piano). H.M.V. ALP1354 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Sonata No. 6 in A major : 
Fuchs, Balsam 

Sonata No. 7 in C minor : 
Rostal, Osborn 

Plocek, Palenicek 

Ricci, Gulda (8/54) LXT2942 

Fuchs, Balsam (9/54) AXTL1057 

_This is ne more successful than the earlier 

discs of Beethoven violin sonatas hy the duo. 

Menuhin’s tone goes through patches of 

strange, breathy hoarseness ; both he, and 

Kentner even more, are given to little 


(6/54) AXTL1050 


ey) LK4034 
(8/54) LPM128 
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hesitations, slowings-down before feminine 
subjects, lingerings over cadences, which 
do away with ail spring and buoyancy, 
break up the shape of the movements, and 
destroy any basic pulse. The virtues are 
leanness of tone and good balance. 


The Fuchs/Balsam A major, as L.S. 
remarked, is one of the best of the Brunswick 
series. I is bright and extrovert ; II is not 
a real Adagio, but its steadiness is infinitely 
preferable to the tentative musings of 
Menuhin and Kentner; and- Balsam’s 


playing and timing of ornaments has an 
elegance to which Kentner would not 
pretend. 


I prefer the American team in the C 
minor too, to the undevitalised, motionless 
new reading ; but though their performance 
is alert and clean, it is superficial in places, 
and rather clankily recorded. The Rostal/ 
Osborn interpretation is probably the best 
of all (assuming the Supraphon to be 
unavailable), but the recording adds to the 
music the sound of someone breathing 
heavily through a moustache. A Deutsche 
Grammophon version, with Kempff and 
Schneiderhan, is still to come. AP. 


CORELLI. Twelve Church Sonatas, 
Op. 3. Twelve Chamber Sonatas, 
Op. 4. Musicorum Arcadia 
Ensemble. Vox DL 163-1/3 (three 
12 in., 134s. 44d.). 

The most striking thing about Vox’s 
issue of these 24 sonatas is the handsomely 
produced booklet (included without extra 
charge), prepared by Joseph Braunstein 
of the Music Division of the New York 
Public Library, which accompanies them. 
There is a long and _ well-documented 
account of Corelli’s life, work and back- 
ground, illustrated with nine reproductions 
of contemporary woodcuts, and a detailed 
examination of all the music, with copious 
examples. It is encouraging that it should 
be recognised that nearly all of us need 
some guidance in listening to pre-classical 
music—for which an approach is required 
quite different from that for music after 
1800—and I am convinced that much 
harm has been done in the past (though no 
doubt with the best of intentions) by slinging 
great quantities of unknown early music at 
an unprepared public. On the other hand, 
the listener who won’t be bothered to read 
introductions and whose sole criterion is his 
first reaction to a work cannot complain if 
he finds that much of this music sounds 
alike and that it lacks the colour of his 
favourite nineteenth century composers. 
So, before we start on the discs, a cheer for 
Vox’s presentation. 


Corelli’s Op. 3, published in 1689, are 
sonate da chiesa—basically serious-minded 
works, usually in a four-movement slow- 
fast-slow-fast pattern: Op. 4, published five 
years later, are sonate.da camera—three- or 
four-movement suites, consisting of a slow 
Preludio followed by dance measures. All 
are for two violins, ’cello and continuo 
(organ for Op. 3, harpsichord for Op. 4) ; 
and it is interesting to observe how the first 
violin gradually gains ascendancy over the 
others as the series progresses, paving the 
way, it would seem, for Op. 5, which 
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consists of sonatas for solo violin. On the 
historical importance of these sets there is 
no need to dwell: for our present purpose 
the purely artistic merits of these sonatas 
are more immediate. Briefly, it may be 
said that their aristocratic grace of outline, 
their flexible part-writing, their rhythmic 
vitality, the writing by turns expressive and 
brilliant, keep these works always fresh. If 
you are, as I hope, a ‘‘ sampler ”’ of records 
(for the alternatives are either to stick only 
to what you know or to take someone else’s 
advice blindly), do try, in the Op. 3 sonatas, 
No. 3 (with a heavenly Largo and a brilliant 
final fugue) or the delightful No. 6; and 
in Op. 4, the last three sonatas in particular. 

The recording might be described, in 
weather-bulletin parlance, as fair but 
variable. There is occasionally an edgy 
quality (e.g. Op. 4, No. 8), a higher level 
of volume (e.g. Op. 3, No. 4, and Op. 4, 
No. 4), or even a change of pitch between 
movements (Op. 3, No. 10) ; and during a 
number of the sonatas (especially on side 1 
and side 5) there is a disturbing slight 
variation of pitch throughout, as if the tape 
had been slipping fractionally. None of 
these, however, is so off-putting as the 
endless pre-echoes which disfigure the whole 
set: not only at starts of movements, but 
during them (Op. 3, No. 8, and Op. 4, 
No. 1, to take but two examples) does this 
maddening ghost-sound poke up its untidy 
head. Had the tapes been stored badly, 
or too long, before the transfer process ? 
Balance of the instruments is again only 
fair: in Op. 3 particularly the ’cello is too 
loud, and the organ altogether too woolly 
for the most part—in places where it should 
carry a separate bass (e.g. bars 9-10 of the 
Allegro of Op. 3, No. 5) it is often next to 
inaudible. 

And finally, what of the playing of these 
Italian musicians who have chosen a name 
so eminently suitable for Corelli ? They 
are all very efficient, and one might have 
left it at that had Vox not made musicological 
claims for this edition. The players, we 
read, “have made the performance of 
Baroque music their speciality ”. I should 
need a lot of convincing of this—or rather, 
that this speciality was based on any real 
understanding. For a start, a specialist in 
organ continuos would not need to have a 
part written out for him by someone else— 
a part, moreover, -which is muddy in 
texture and abounds in horrid octave 
melodic doublings, which enters where it 
shouldn’t (first four bars of first Allegro of 
Op. 3, No. 2) or misreads figures (bar 10, 
Adagio of Op. 3, No. 7) ; nor would he 
invariably hold the penultimate chord of 
cadences too long (why not listen to the 
strings, for a change ?) ; and an experi- 
enced harpsichord continuo player would 
be more wary of sudden bursts of 16-foot 
tone. Then, even ordinary string players 
should realise the importance of moving 
together (listen, for example, to the Largo of 
Op. 3, No. 3, the Grave cadence of Op. 3, 
No. 6, the Gavotta double-bar in Op. 4, 
No. 10, or the panicky ending of the first 
Allegro of Op. 3, No. 1), of releasing held 
notes together (e.g. in Op. 4, Nos. 7 and 8), 
and of waiting the proper length of time for 
rests and pauses—the scamped rests in 
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Nos. 2-5 and 10-11 of Op. 4 alone, put end 
to end, would make a complete half- 
holiday. What is the use of Mr. Braunstein 
calling attention to Corelli’s trick of break- 
ing off a phrase with a dramatic General- 
Pause bar if on every occasion less than half 
the proper value is given to it ? Even apart 
from pauses, the ensemble is often grossly 
unrhythmic at cadence double-bars. 


But these are all matters for everyday 
fiddlers in everyday music. Baroque 
specialists would know from Corelli’s own 
explicit illustrations in his writings, as 
proclaimed by all historians from Dolmetsch 
onwards, that added ornamentation was 
expected, and indeed essential, in slow 
movements ; but not a trace of ornamenta- 
tion is given here, not even when a move- 
ment (like the Adagio of Op. 3, No. 11) 
becomes faintly absurd without it, nor at 
cadences where it should be obvious. It is 
clear that the players have slavishly followed 
the Joachim-Chrysander edition, and still 
more noticeable that the few trills shown 
therein are played here like an attack of the 
palsy, and starting, needless to say, on the 
wrong note. Specialists indeed! It is most 
suspicious that Mr. Braunstein has omitted 
all reference to ornamentation in his other- 
wise quite comprehensive notes—out of fear 
of embarrassing the performers ? Then, in 
dealing with pieces in binary form, would 
Baroque specialists repeat the first half and 
not the second, thus altering the shape ? 
(Curiously, before tackling Op. 4 someone 
seems suddenly to have put them wise to 
this.) One might question, too, the speeds 
of some of the fast movements—the finales 
of Op. 3, Nos. 4 and 5, and the Allemanda 
of Op. 4, No. 12; but on this one can be 
less dogmatic. 


All of which makes for a somewhat 
melancholy conclusion: that liveliness of 
performance, and care over effective pre- 
sentation, are insufficient qualifications for 
editions of eighteenth century music. An 
understanding of style is essential if the 
interpretation is to be more than merely 
well-intentioned. Of course, if anyone 
prefers to snap his fingers at musicological 
details, all well and good—he will probably 
find something to enjoy here. But don’t let 
him labour under the delusion that this is 
authentic—which was obviously Vox’s 
intention in advertising it as “‘ indispensable 
for the scholar and the discophile ’’. L.S. 


HANDEL. Concerto Grosso No. 7 in 
B flat major, Op. 6. Concerto 
Grosso No. 8 in C minor, Op. 6. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann. 
D.G.G. Archive APM14014 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 


Boyd Neel Orchestra 
(7/52) LX3081 or (7/55) LXT5042 


This is the third instalment of Archive’s 
integral recording of the Concerti Grossi : 
the first, a coupling of Nos. 1 and 2, was 
reviewed by T.H. last November, and Nos. 
5 and 6 in January. The first thing to note 
is that this set works out twice as expensive 
as the Boyd Neel performances on Decca, 
which in their new LXT format get four 
concertos to a disc, against Archive’s two. 
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On the other hand, it is better to have 
two concertos on a disc that one really 
enjoys playing than four on a disc which 
will less often be got down from the shelf ; 
and I think it likely that many will agree 
that this new version supersedes the older 
one. The Boyd Neel set has been much 
admired, and rightly; but the string playing 
of the Bamberg Orchestra is far more 
distinguished, Fritz Lehmann’s tempi are 
generally slower, and this, coupled with a 
very fine, spacious recording, gives the 
music a chance to “‘ open up”, to sound 
bolder and nobler and no less lively. The 
difference between the tempos adopted for 
for the hornpipe finale of No. 7 is very 
striking ; the slower tempo is infinitely 
more satisfactory. The harpsichord continuo 
(Karl Richter) is imaginatively realised, 
and perfectly balanced with the strings. A 
highly recommended disc. A.P. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Goldberg Variations. Gustav 
Leonhardt (harpsichord). Nixa PVL 
7010 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Landowska (5/54) (H)ALP1139 
Demus (10/55) WLP5241 


Not a spark of the imagination Landowska 
shows in her wonderful performance of the 
Goldberg Variations enters into Gustav Leon- 
hardt’s technically able and conscientious 
account of the great work, and from this lack 
the Variations in slow time naturally suffer 
more than the others, particularly No. 25 
(G minor), which Landowska calls ‘* The 
black pearl ” of the set. 

At the same time Mr. Leonhardt’s cool, 
dispassionate playing and his conventional 
registrations manage to avoid being boring 
and would not, I think, have sent the 
insomniac Count Kaiserling to sleep. It 
may well be that some listeners may prefer 
their Bach this way and find Madame 
Landowska’s strong personality coming 
between them and the composer: if so 
this is the disc for them. 

Honours are about even between the two 
recordings ; the H.M.V. had some waver- 
ing of tone, the Nixa, free from this, makes 
one more conscious of the action of the 
quills. Both recordings have some “ed 
notes. A.R 


BACH. Passacaglia in C minor, 
BWV582; Pastorale in F major, 
BWV590; Allabreve in D major, 


BWV589. Helmut Walcha (organ). 
D.G.G. Archive AP13028 (10 in., 
29s. 6$d.). Recorded at the Schnitger- 
Organ in Cappel. 

The Passacaglia has been twice recorded 
before on LP, by Gaston Litaize (London 
Ducretet-Thompson DTL93037: = 5/55) 
and by Anton Nowakowski (Telefunken 
LGM65030: 7/55) and the Pastorale by 
Fritz Heitmann (Telefunken LGX6609: 
2/54), these three discs containing a 
number of other pieces by Bach. 

All these performances and _ recordings 
are good, but the Nowakowski disc contains 
an acoustic phenomenon in the first playing 
of the theme which D.S. did not mention 
in his review. The player gives-+ tut the 
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theme on the pedals, on 8 and 4 foot stops 
but the last three notes not only leap ar 
octave higher but a fifth above the writte1 
notes! Have any of our readers wh« 
purchased the disc noticed this ? 

Except for the occasional weakness and 
wheeziness of the upper reaches of the 
treble alluded to in other reviews of th: 
Schnitger organ, I like Helmut Walcha’s 
playing and registration of the Passacagli:: 
best of all, even though it is less varied 
than the others: and his Pastorale, witt 
charming flute tone, is just that much more 
pastoral in feeling than Heitmann’s, even 
though his top line remains solid in tonc 
throughout. 

Both players seem to me to hurry the 
C minor movement of the three pieces 
usually attached to the Pastorale (though 
their connection with it is purely fortuitous 
for this movement is surely meant to be in 
slow tempo. 

Lipatti transcribed it for the piano as 
such: and his wife tells us, in her memoir. 
that it was with this movement, twelve days 
before he died, that her husband chose to 
bid her farewell. 

Heitmann makes its chordal accompani- 
ment too loud and lumpy, Walcha avoids 
this, but still plays it too fast: in all other 
respects his is a very satisfying performance. 

The Allabreve is played with good solid 
tone, interpreting organo pleno, as marked by 
Bach, in its obvious sense. The interest of 
the piece is sustained by the pedal entries, 
which have a remarkably satisfying effect. 
The recording throughout is very good 

A 


BARTOK. For Children, Vol. II. Nos. 
1-39. Geza Anda (piano). Columbia 
33CX1316 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Barték’s For Children aa originally 
consisted of 85 pieces, divided into four 
volumes. In January 1945 Bartdék issued a 
revised version, consisting of 79 pieces 
divided into two volumes. Vol. 1 is based 
on Hungarian folk tunes, and Vol. 2 on 
Slovakian ones. Geza Anda has already 
recorded Vol. 1 of this revised edition, 
offering it together with the Sonatina of 
1915 on Columbia 33CX1176. The present 
disc contains the whole of Vol. 2. 

Halsey Stevens, in his very thorough 
study of Barték, remarks that “* the value of 
these pieces lies in their accessibility to 
young and unprejudiced musicians, who 
can begin playing them after a minimum of 
previous study, and will find in them music 
which retains its interest long after the 
problems it poses have been successfully 
resolved”. Not, you may think then, the 
sort of music you might want to have played 
to you; but as A.R. remarked when 
reviewing the earlier issue, “ here are little 
things to give us the purest pleasure: and 
also, in the hands of a fine and scrupulous 
artist such as Mr. Anda, to teach us 
valuable lessons ” 

In March I reviewed a short selection 
from the same volume played in a recital of 
Barték’s earlier piano music by Andor 
Foldes. Comparison of the pieces shows 
that Foldes plays them a little more crisply 
than Anda, Anda a little more tenderly 
(and generally a shade more slowly) than 
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EDIPUS REX 


TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 5in E Minor, Op. 64 
Paul van Kempen conducting the 
Concertegebouw Orchestra 
ABL 3007 (12” red) 


TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 
‘Pathetique.’ Paul van Kempen 
conducting the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
ABL 3000 (12” red) 


SHOSTAKOVITCH Symphony No. 10 in E Minor. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
ABL 3052 (12” red) 


FAURE Requiem, Op. 48 
Alarie, Maurane, Elizabeth Brasseur Choir. 
Jean Fournet conducting the Lamoureux Orchestra 
ABR 4012 (10’ red) 


DEBUSSY Pelleas et Melisande (Complete) 
Maurane, Micheau, Depraz, Gorr, Roux, 
Simon, Vigneron, Elisabeth Brasseur Choir 
Jean Fournet conducting the 
Lamoureux Orchestra 
ABL 3076/7/8 (3 12” red) 


SRUCKNER Symphony No. 8 in C Minor (3 sides) 
SCHUBERT Symphony No. 3 in D Major 

Eduard van Beinum 

conducting the Concertgebouw Orchestra 

ABL 3086 '7 (2 12” red) 
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BERLIOZ The Childhood of Christ 


Davenport, Singher, Simoneau, Gramm, 

with Little Orchestra and Choral Art Societies 
conducted by Thomas Scherman 

NBL 5022/3 (12” green) 


ARNOLD Tam O’Chanter, Op. 51 


Beckus The Dandipratt, Op. 5 

John Hollingsworth conducting the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra 

Symphony No. 2, Op. 40 

Malcolm Arnold conducting the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra 

NBL 5021 (12” green) 


STRAVINSKY Oedipus Rex—Opera-Oratorio 

M6Gdl, Pears, etc. Stravinsky conducting 

the Cologne Radio Symphony Orchestra and Chorus 
ABL 3054 (12” red) 










PHILIPS 


CZ boove |IV. 3 


LONG-PLAYING 


Philips Electrical Limited, 
Gramophone Records Division, 

178-185 Great Portland Street, Londen Wi 
Philips are —e makers of 
radiograms, record players and a 
playing equipment incorporating the 
famous Philips ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 


RECOROS 














The distinguished American soprano 
Eleanor Steber with Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
sings Berlioz’ beautiful song cycle 
Les Nuits d’Eté 
Also included on the same record are three 
rarely heard songs of Berlioz : 

‘* La Captive ” 

"Le Jeune Patre Breton ” 

“ Zaide ” 
(These songs are conducted by Jean Morel) 
NBI. 5029 (12” Green label — 33/1144.) 


A new recording by Denmark’s leading orchestra 
of Carl Nielsen’s Symphony No. 3, Opus 27 
(Sinfonia Espansiva) 

Ruth Guldbaek — soprano 

Erik Sjeberg — baritone 

The Danish State Radio Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by John Frandsen 

NBR 6034 (10” Green label — 25/9d.) 


Schumann 
Symphony No. 2 in C Major, Op. 61 
The Cleveland Orchestra 


conducted by George Szell 
NBR 6033 (10” Green label — 25/9d.) 
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Announcing the first release in the series 
of the String Quartets of Beethoven 

The Budapest String Quartet 

Quartets Nos. 1 & 2, Op. 18 (Beethoven) 
ABL 3105 (12” Red label — 38/3d. 


Arthur Grumiaux — violin with the 
Guller Chamber Orchestra play 
Violi , . 

iolin Concerto in E meer, J. S. Bach 


Violin Concerto in A Minor} 
NBR 6032 (10” Green label — 25/9d.) 


Casadesus plays 

Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata 

(No. 23 in F Minor, Op. 57) and 
Sonata No. 2 in A Major, Op. 2, No. 2 
ABR 4046 (10” Red label — 28/8d.) 
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Palestrina Missa Papae Marcelli 
Missa Brevis. Missa Ad Fugam 
The Netherlands Chamber Choir 
Conductor — Felix De Nobel 

NBL 5033 (12” Green label — 33/114d.) ~ 


® All prices shown are inclusive of P.T. on . 
both record and container. e PH | LI PS G aohome ih 
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ANDRE 
KOSTELANETZ 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


LURE OF THE TROPICS 
BBE 12015 (7” E.P. Black Label) 


ROSSINI 

Barber of Seville — Overture 

R. STRAUSS 

Waltzes from ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier”’ 
NBE 11001 (7” E.P. Green Label) 











VERDI 
Aida (Opera for Orchestra) 
NBR 6020 (10” Green) 











BIZET 

Carmen (Opera for Orchestra) 
NBL 5003 (12” Green) 

VERDI 

La Traviata (Opera for Orchestra) 
NBL 5006 (12” Green) 

GERSHWIN 

Porgy and Bess (Symphonic Picture) 
NBL 5020 (12” Green) 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

Queen of Spades Op. 68 — Suite 
NBL 5020 (12” Green) 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

The Sleeping Beauty Ballet, Op. 66 
NBL 5027 (12” Green) 
SAINT-SAENS 

The Carnival of the Animals 
narration by Noel Coward 

NBR 6001 (10” Green) 





BLACK MAGIC BBL 7011 (12” Black) 


MOOD FOR LOVE BBL 7045 (12” Black) 


STARDUST BBL 7006 (12” Black) 
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Foldes. The music itself is full of interest 
and fascination ; and those who think they 
would like to have more than just a selection 
can go ahead and order without fear, for 
the recording is first-rate. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 2 in A 
major, Op. 2, No. 2. Sonata No. 23 
in F minor, Op. 57, “Appassionata”’. 
Robert Casadesus (piano). Philips 
ABR4046 (10 in., 28s. 8d.). 


Sonata No. 2: 


Backhaus (6/54) LXT2920 
ulda (10/54) LXT2958 
Sonata No. 28: 
Backhaus (9/52) LXT2715 
Frugoni 53) PL 
Gieseking (10/53) 383CX1055 
Fischer ae) (H)ALP1094 
Malcuzynski (4/54) 383CX1144 
Matthews (8/54) 838SX 
Badura-Skoda (2/55) WLP5184 
Gorodnitzki (2/55) CTL7067 
Solomon (11/55) (H)ALP1272 
Katchen LXT5137 


On this disc Philips pursue their pleasant 
policy of giving us on two 10-inch sides the 
amount of music that others generally take 
two 12-inch sides over. But in this particular 
case the advantage is largely offset—com- 
pletely, some might say—by the recording, 
which makes the piano sound dry, confined 
and unresonating. Perhaps M. Casadesus 
used the sort of piano which sounded that 
way, and it is a very faithful recording ? 
It happens that the sound, of its kind, is not 
unattractive ; but there are other kinds of 
piano tone that one likes better. 


Backhaus’s, for instance, which in Op. 2, 
No. 2, is warm and sparkly, even if there is 
a certain amount of background perceptible 
behind it. The Backhaus performance has 
the usual merits and faults: the lead into 
the main tune of the finale is most beauti- 
fully judged, but the fine rhythmic control 
of this opening arpeggio does not result in 
any basic pulse for the movement. Gulda 
is neat and deft, but cold. Casadesus 
strangely suggests at time a little French 
acrobat hopping through his paces, and 
makes some of it sound very odd indeed— 
quite unlike any other performance one 
has ever heard, quite unlike Beethoven— 
more like Scarlatti, perhaps, than anything 
else. The Lento becomes a toy march, 
played rather as a very gifted child might 
play it, and a little careless about markings 
(two diminuendos started too soon). The 
enunciation of the semiquaver figure of the 
Scherzo is not always quite clear when it 
reaches the left hand. The Finale is dis- 
tinctly slow, and a certain rhythmic 
unsteadiness, which one notes before, here 
assumes major proportions, until tempo 
gets all over the place on the return to the 
tonic major. 


The ‘‘ Appassionata ”’ is the sort of fairly 
good and fairly interesting performance 
that one would be quite content to hear at 
a recital, but which is probably not to be 
hought and lived with. Casadesus tends to 
hurry towards the climaxes of the first 
movement, and my copy starts spluttering 
here when the dynamic gets high, as if the 
srooves couldn’t take the volume. Casadesus 
does play the piano very nicely, which 

ounts for a lot ; but I think that those who 
ish for a Beethovenian interpretation of 
he * Appassionata ”’ should probably weigh 
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the merits of the Frugoni and the Solomon 

records, ak 
(The Katchen disc has not been received 

for review at the time of going to press.—Ed.) 


CHOPIN. Ballades: No. 1 in G minor, 
Op. 23; No. 2 in F major, Op. 38; 
No. 3 in A flat major, Op. 47; No. 4 
in F minor, Op. 52. Julian von 
Karolyi (piano). D.G.G. DG16025 
(10 in., 29s. 64d.). 


Doyen (1/54) WLP5169 
Arrau (4/55) AXTL1043-4 
Siki (7/54) PMA1008 
Gulda (4/55) LW5156 
de Groot (3/56) NBR6025 


A musical performance of the Ballades, 
with some nice, imaginative things in it, 
spoiled here and there (and pretty consis- 
tently in the G minor) by a tendency to 
rush at phrases. Herr von Karolyi 
occasionally takes a rather jerky view of a 
phrase, but on the whole his assured playing 
falls pleasantly enough on the ear. This 
does not begin to rank, however, as a 
“* definitive ’’ version—for that we are still 
waiting. The recording is clear and 
rounded, but narrow in range. A.P. 


CHOPIN. Sonata No. 3 in B minor, 


Op. 58. 
ENESCO. Sonata No. 3 in D major. 
Op, 24. Dinu Lipatti (piano). 


Columbia33CX1337 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


First of all I played through the 78 discs 
of the Chopin B minor Sonata and was 
amazed to find how extraordinarily well 
this ten-year-old recording sounded and 
how little obtrusive the surface noise was. 

Lipatti’s playing of the work is, as the 
1951 edition of The Record Guide so well puts 
it, ‘‘ one of the glories of the gramophone ” 
and those who own the 78s (Columbia 
LX994-6) should guard them as an 
irreplaceable treasure for, alas, the transfer 
is not an entire success. Some of the bloom 
has gone from the tone and the sound is 
slightly distant: there is also some tape 
hum. 

One must not exaggerate the faults of the 
transfer: the magnificent playing can 
certainly stand up to them and is now made 
available to all those who do not possess the 
original version or who never knew what a 
very great pianist was amongst us. I do 
hope, however, that every possible care will 
be taken to ensure that the transfer of 
Lipatti’s exquisite performance of the 
Barcarolle will be as perfect as can be. 

The piano tone is fair on the reverse, 
but here we have a chance to hear Lipatti 
playing a contemporary piece, the only 
other one he recorded being the Sonatina 
for the left hand alone by his pupil Bela Siki. 

Enesco’s third Sonata is a curious work. 
It opens with a scherzo-like movement, has 
next a pastoral sounding one, and ends with 
one that can best be called ruminative. 
Considerable use is made of the upper 
reaches of the treble, of ornamented 
melodic figures, and of atmospheric har- 
monies. The general effect is that of a 


prolonged improvisation on themes of, or 
allied to those of Roumanian origin. I 
found it rather fascinating and puzzling. 
It is certainly beautifully played. A.R. 
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CHOPIN. Preludes, Op. 28. Cor de 
Groot (piano). Philips ABR4042 
(10 in., 28s. 8d.). 


Novaes (5/53) PL6170 
Gulda (12/53) LX T2837 
Rubinstein (4/55) (H)ALP1192 
Askenase (9/55) DGM19002 
Lympany (10/55) (H)CLP1051 


If Cor de Groot, who is obviously a 
talented pianist with excellent technique, 
had not showed himself so rhythmically 
eccentric in a number of these Preludes | 
should have enjoyed his playing a great deal 
more than I did. He has an irritating habit 
of retarding the rhythm in a mannered kind 
of way (as in Nos. 1, 2, and 18) or of 
hurrying note groups (as in No. 6—the left- 
hand semiquavers—or No. 17) that pulls 
the music out of shape and the balance of 
tone between his hands is wrongly distri- 
buted in Nos. 3 and 23. The player shows 
his quality best in the sparkling No. 10, in 
the nocturne-like Nos. 13 and 15, and in 
the dramatic Nos. 16 and 18. His dynamic 
range is not large, but he produces good 
singing tone which, as all else, is well 
reproduced in the recording. A.P. noted 
Mr. de Groot’s lack of continuity in his 
review of the recording of the Ballades by 
this player last month ; perhaps it has be- 
come a part of his artistic make-up and 
such mannerisms are not easy to check. 

Listening again to the other versions | 
found that I liked Askenase’s playing better 
than before and he certainly surpasses 
Moura Lympany in musical sensibility in 
some of the more expressive numbers, and 
he also gets the best recording. I still, 
however, find more vitality in Miss 
Lympany’s performance as a whole and 
derive greater pleasure from it when 
hearing the work straight through than 
from all the rest. A.R. 


COUPERIN, LOUIS. Complete Works 
for Harpsichord, Vol. 1. Prelude 
in D minor (1); Prelude in D 
major (2); Allemande in D minor 
(35); Courante in D minor (39) ; 
Piéce de trois sortes de mouve- 
ment (37); Sarabande in D minor 
(44); Chaconne in D minor (55) ; 
La Pastourelle in D minor (54); 
Canaries in D minor (52); Prelude 
in A major (8); Prelude in D 
minor (7); Allemande lAimable 
in G minor (102); Courante in A 
minor (110); La Piemontoise in 
A minor (103); Menuet et son 
Double in A minor (112); Gigue 
in A major (115); Prelude in F 
major (13); Allemande grave in 
F major (67) ; Courante in F major 
(69). Ruggero Gerlin (Pleyel Harp- 
sichord). London L’Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50107 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Having recorded the complete harpsi- 
chord works of Francois Couperin on 
sixteen LPs (OL50052-50067), L’Oiseau- 
Lyre now turn to Louis Couperin, one of 
his three uncles who founded the celebrated 
dynasty. Nothing appears to have survived 
of the music of the other two, but Louis’s 
works total 134 pieces, mostly for harpsi- 
chord with a few for organ and some for 
viols. 
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Louis had neither the melodic gift nor 
the charm of his great nephew, a fact which 
is hinted at in a remark by a contemporary 
comparing his music with that of his master 
Chambonniéres, ‘‘ One touched the heart 

. the other charmed the ear”. Louis 
“charms ” by the variety and audacity of 
his harmony, though the latter quality will 
not easily be perceptible to the modern ear. 

He did not group his pieces in Suites but 
in tonalities, those in the same key being 
gathered together. As will be seen from the 
numbering above, the order of the manu- 
script in which they are preserved (and so 
of the Oiseau-Lyre edition of the complete 
works) is not followed but, very sensibly, 
“the pieces are arranged as far as possible 
in suites, the changing rhythms increasing 
variety ’’ but with grouping by key generally 
respected. 

The Preludes, as the excellent sleeve-note 
tells us, are particularly interesting, being 
presented in a form common in the seven- 
teenth century. ‘ All notes are written as 
semibreves, there are no bar lines, and ties 
indicate phrasing and sustained notes ” 
The interpretation is left to the skill and 
imagination of the player and in these 
matters Ruggero Gerlin is certainly not 
found wanting. The Allemandes and 
Courantes are remarkably individual—they 
can be dull members of suites—while the 
Sarabandes (and the one Chaconne here 
included) have a striking profundity of 
expression. The Gigue, on the second side, 
contains some bold modulations and is any- 
thing but a conventional dance movement. 

I found this music, admirably played by 
Mr. Gerlin and well recorded, continuously 
interesting and I much look forward to the 
succeeding volumes, for, judging by the 
account of the composer’s work given in 
Wilfrid Meller’s book on Frangois —— 
the best is yet to come. A.R. 


DEBUSSY. La Boite 4 Joujoux—Ballet 
Music. 
IBERT. Histoires. Manahem Pressler 
(piano). Parlophone PMC1027 (12 in., 
338. 114d.). 
La Boite a Joujoux: 
French Rad. Orch. Cluytens (10/55) 38CX1282 


La Boite a Joujoux is a half-hour ballet 
which Debussy wrote just before the war for 
presumably private performances by chil- 
dren. During the war he began to score it 
for a moderate-sized orchestra with a fairly 
prominent piano part, got stuck, and in the 
end it seems that Caplet did the greater part 
of the orchestration for him. Perhaps by 
then he was envisaging professional per- 
formances or he would have left the music 
in its original form for piano. The ballet 
was first given after his death and by adults. 
It is one of his longest works. 

No one has ever known what to do about 
this music. M.M. pointed out in his 
review of the orchestral version last October 
that it seemed very scrappy, and the 
quotations (which include The Soldiers’ 
Chorus from Faust, Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March, “ II etait une bergére ”’, etc.) were 
incomprehensible and silly unless you were 
watching the ballet and knew what was 
going on. All this is undeniable, and the 
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question is whether the stuff is worth playing 
at all. If it were really poor Debussy the 
answer would be simple, but much of it is 
delightful. I was lucky enough to borrow a 
score, and the numerous stage directions 
printed over the music make the scrappiness 
of the first eight minutes much less worrying. 
I believe schools might make use of this 
piano version for private performances, and 
Sadler’s Wells could do much worse than 
give the orchestral one an airing. The story 
has affinities with that of La Boutique 
Fantasque. Once there had been perform- 
ances this music would appeal to far more 
people than the necessarily limited number 
who can get hold of a score. Meanwhile 
I would suggest that an excellent suite could 
be made from this ballet. The Ronde générale 
that closes the first scene is a splendid piece, 
and much of the second scene could stand 
on its own legs too. 


I am inclined to prefer the orchestral 
version, beautifully scored whoever did it, 
but Manahem Pressler gives a good straight- 
forward performance which I enjoyed. The 
piano quality is not of the very first quality, 
and seems to me to be a little lacking in top. 


The ten Ibert pieces seem rather thin 
stuff after the Debussy, but would probably 
have appeal for children. They were 
written at the end of the First War, and, as 
with Debussy’s preludes, the titles are given 
at the end of each piece. By far the best- 
known is the attractive Le petit dne blanc, very 
nicely played on this disc. There is one 
called A giddy girl—Dans un style de romance 
sentimentale anglaise—which seems to me 
neither sentimental nor English. The 
pianist badly needed a “ third ”’ pedal for 
the low C in Dans la maison triste, producing a 
dreadful jumble of sound by over-use of the 
sustaining pedal. Le palais abandonné is 
rather beautiful, and several pieces are 
mildly amusing. Imaginative children will 
enjoy this record if there are grown-ups 
about to tell them what it is all about—in 
which case the grown-ups will — 
enjoy it too. R.F 


DUPRE. Symph for Organ, 
Op. 23. Pierre Cochereau (organ). 
London’ L’Oiseau-Lyre OLso0112 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). Recorded at the 
Organ of The Cathedral of Notre Dame 
de Paris. 


* BP. ot 





This is a four-movement work based on 
an extemporisation Dupré performed in 
America ; it was finished in 1925 and it 
lasts about 35 minutes. The movements are 
called: Le Monde dans Il’attende du 
Sauveur — Nativité — Crucifixion — Résur- 
rection. The music is not uniformly 
interesting. It seems to me that the com- 
poser sometimes keeps a rhythmic pattern 
going for too long, and sometimes the 
figuration is rather fussy. But much of it is 
very effective, and some of it deeply felt and 
exciting. It is recorded here on the organ 
Cavaillé-Coll built for the Notre-Dame in 
Paris in 1868 ; this is a magnificent instru- 
ment which seems ideally suited to this 
music, and the climaxes sound superb. No 
one in their senses will mind that there is 
rather a lot of action (in the mechanical 
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sense) on this record, while the five-second 
echo is a positive asset. On the whole it is 
the simpler music that is most effective— 
for instance the great chords at the end of 
the first movement, and the March of the 
Kings in the second. The Crucifixion move- 
ment sounds anguished and slow, but 1 
suspect that Dupré played it very much 
quicker. It is marked at 56 crotchets to the 
minute ; Cochereau starts at 23 and then 
for the final section suddenly changes to 42 
crotchets a minute, though there is no 
change of tempo marked. This last section 
could not possibly be slower and might well 
be quicker, so it looks as though the first 
part is played at half speed. The finale is a 
continuous crescendo based on the plain- 
song theme “ Adoro te” (which starts like 
“* Wachet auf”’) ; the climax is a triumph 
for organist, recording engineer, and above 
all for the organ itself. Though the per- 
formance is excellent and the music of some 
interest, the chief attraction of this record 
seems to me to be that it allows us to hear a 
really fine French organ at its magnificent 
best. R.F. 


FRANCK. Prélude, Aria et Finale. 


RACHMANINOV. Prélude in G flat 
major, Op. 23, No. 10; Prelude in 
E flat minor, Op. 23, No.9; Prelude 
in D major, Op. 23, No. 4; Prelude 
in G minor, Op. 23, No. 5; Prelude 
in F s minor, Op. 23, No. 1; 
Prelude in B flat major, Op. 23, 
No. 2. Colin Horsley (piano). 
H.M.V. CLP1048 (12 in., 33s. 114d.). 
Prélude, Aria et Finale : 
Demus (1/54) WLP5168 
This is a pleasant enough record, though 
no one with the Demus recording of the 
Franck work will wish to change. On the 
new disc the piano quality i is a little woolly, 
especially when the pianist uses any soft 
pedal ; on the Nixa the piano quality is 
much more realistic and immediate, and 
there is not so much surface noise. Further- 
more, Demus gives a really outstanding 
performance. He makes the various sec- 
tions of the prelude cohere, so that the 
repetitions of the opening theme sound 
inevitable ; Colin Horsley makes them 
sound all too evitable, or whatever the 
opposite is, and to make matters worse, on 
his recording there seems to have been a 
cut-back at the final ff reprise in E major 
which quite robs this passage of its intended 
climax. Demus plays the finale with more 
sweep, and articulates the notes more 
clearly—compare, for instance, the left- 
hand octave theme in diminution in the 
D flat dolcissimo section. Horsley also 
suffers from lack of the requisite steely 
articulation in the Rachmaninov G minor 
and B flat preludes. He is at his best in 
the quieter romantic sections, playing the 
middle of the G minor prelude quite 
beautifully. But some times he lets his love 
of rubato rob the music of all direction, as 
in the G flat major at the start of this side. 
I must add that he makes the Aria in the 
Franck work sound very beautiful ; in this 
movement he is to be preferred to Demus. 
R.F. 
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May Releases 





Black Label Series—12 inch 


BACH, J. S. 

Concerto for Two Harpsichords and Orchestra 

in C minor (BWV 1060) 

Concerto for Two Harpsichords and Orchestra 

in C (BWV 1061) 

Concerto for Violin, Oboe and Orchestra in D minor 

Helma Elsner, Rolf Reinhardt, harpsichords 

Will Beh, violin—Friedrich Milde, oboe 

Pro Musica String Orchestra, Stuttgart (Reinhardt) 
1—12” record PL 9580 


Brilliant and authentic interpretations of 
these great works 


JANACEK 

Sinfonietta 

Taras Bulba, Rhapsody for Orchestra 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, 
Vienna (Horenstein) 


Stirring performances 


SWEELINCK 
Harpsichord Music 
Helma Elsner, harpsichord 1—12” record PL 9270 


A notable recording of this rarely-heard music 


VIVALDI 

Il Cimento dell’ Armonia e dell’ Invenzione, Op. 8 

(12 Violin Concertos, including The Four Seasons) 

Reinhold Barchet, violin—Pro Musica String Orchestra, 

Stuttgart (Reinhardt) 

De-Luxe Edition of 3-12” records with 28-page book containing 

analytical notes and a examples, in special container. 

6.14.44 DL 173 

An outstanding addition to the Vox repertoire 


of Baroque music 


Red Label Series—10 inch 


ECHOES OF VIENNA 
George Feyer, piano with rhythm accompaniment 
1—10” record VX 550 


Gay and nostalgic, with the 
inimitable Feyer touch 



















1—12” record PL 9710 









Complete catalogue from your dealer or from VOX PRODUCTIONS (G. B.) LTD., 23I OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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AVAILABLE FOR FIRST TIME!!! 


CAEDMON 


FAMOUS VERSE SPOKEN 
BY THE POETS THEMSELVES 
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(LONG PLAY RECORDS) 


Recordings of the Spoken Word 


DYLAN THOMAS 


— Recites his own poetry 


VOLUME | 
Fern Hill - A Child's Christmas in Wales (Short 
story) - Do Not Go Gentle into that Good 


Night - In the White Giant’s Thigh - Ballad of 
the Long-Legged Bait - Ceremony after a Fire Raid 


|—12’ TC1002 
VOLUME 2 

If I Were Tickled by the Rub of Love - Should 
Lanterns Shine - And Death Shall Have No 


Dominion - A Refusal to Mourn the Death, By 
Fire, of a Child in London - A Winter’s Tale - 


There Was a Saviour - Poem on his Birthday 
- Lament 
1—12” TCIOI8 
VOLUME 3 


Reading A Few Words of a Kind (a humorous little 
talk on himself), Over Sir John’s Hill, The Hunchback 
in the Park, On the Marriage of a Virgin, In Country 
Sleep and other poems, previously unrecorded. 


i—J2” TC1043 
Hearing Poetry 
A spoken anthology of English poetry, introduced by 


Mark Van Doren, with readings by Hurd Hatfield. 
Jo Van Fleet and Frank Silvera. Text included. 


VOLUME 1 
Chaucer: Prologue to Legend of Good Woman, 
selections - Spenser: Fresh Spring - Marlowe: 


Dr. Faustus, final scene - Dekker: Basket-Maker’s 
Song - Shakespeare: Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Act II, Scene I - Sonnet XXX - Hamlet, “Oh what 
a rogue” - Jonson: scene from Volpone - Donne: 
Death Be Not Proud - The Bait - Herbert: The 
Collar - Milton: Lycidas 


1—12” TCI021 
VOLUME 2 

Dryden: Tyrannic Love, Epilogue - Absolom and 
Achitophel, selections - Congreve: Way of the 
World, scene - Pope: Essay on Criticism, selections 
- Blake: Songs of Innocence and Experience - 


Trade Enquiries invited: 





Coleridge: Ancient Mariner, part 2 - Wordsworth: 
The Prelude, first book - I Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloud - Keats: Ode on A Grecian Urn - Shelley: 
Adonais, selections - Byron: Don Juan, selections 
- Browning: My last Duchess 


1—12” TC1022 


Edgar Allan Poe — Read by Basil Rathbone 


The Raven - Annabel Lee - Eldorado - To — - 
The Masque of the Red Death (complete short story) 
- Alone ~- The City in the Sea - The Black Cat 
(complete short story) 


1—12” TC1028 


“Basil Rathbone delivers poetry and prose of Edgar 
Allan Poe with the magical range of expression and 
colours that his superb voice commands. Such 
familiar pieces as ‘The Raven’ . . take on a 
dramatic tension that makes them seem new.” 


The Boston Globe 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

— Read by Alfred Drake 
The well-loved translation by Edward Fitzgerald. 
On the reverse side, Mr. Drake reads Matthew 
Arnold’s narrative poem, Sohrab and Rustum. 


i—12” TC1023 
Oscar Wilde Fairy Tales 


Basil Rathbone reads The Selfish Giant, The Happy 
Prince, and The Nightingale and The Rose, all 
complete 


|—12” TC1044 
T. S. Eliot 


Reading The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, 
Portrait of a Lady, Preludes, Mr. Eliot’s Sunday 
Morning Service, Ash Wednesday, A Song for 
Simeon, Marina, Triumphal March from Coriolan, 
Landscapes, O Light Invisible (from The Rock), 
Chorus from murder in the Cathedral, Chorus from 
the Family Reunion. 


1—12” TC1045 


RECORD DISTRIBUTING CO. (PTY.) LTD., P.O. Box 7734, Johannesburg. South Africa 
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GHEYN. 5 Piéces de Carillon. 

GRUYTTERS. 7 Piéces du “ Beyaert- 
Boek”. Staf Nees at the Carillon of 
the Cathedral of St. Rombaut, Malines. 
D.G.G. Archive AP13017 (10 in., 
2gs. 64d.). 

Bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, 
as the poet wrote in an inspired moment, 
and I can well believe he knew more about 
them than I do. All I can tell you is that 
Mathias van den Gheyn (presumably 
Flemish) wrote suites for the carillon some- 
where about 1785 in the style of some fifty 
years earlier, that they obviously need very 
considerable technique for their perform- 
ance, that minuets sound monstrous on this 
instrument, that preludes sound rather good 

especially one called ‘‘ Coucou”’), and 
that the last piece is a somewhat un- 
canonical fugue in at least three parts 
which clearly needed so much practice that 
chemists in Malines must have done a 
roaring trade in ear-plugs. Turning the 
disc over with awed admiration but no very 
great enthusiasm, I have to report a 
collection of pieces by early eighteenth 
century composers, one of whom (Fiocco) 
| have actually heard of. I take it that 
whereas Mr. Gheyn composed his side of 
the disc, Mr. de Gruytters merely arranged 
his. I can confidently state that this is the 
finest recording of the carillon that I have 
ever heard and I am sure all campanologists 
will rush to hear it. R.F. 


MOUSSORGSKY. Pictures at an 
Exhibition. Eugene Malinin (piano). 
Columbia 3301045 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 
Katchen (2/52) LK4046 
Pennario (2/55) CCL7525 


It is not a particularly grateful task for a 
pianist to tackle the Moussorgsky Pictures 
nowadays ; for, in addition to the per- 
manent difficulty of somewhat awkward 
piano writing on the composer’s part, there 
is the added new difficulty of a wider 
dispersal than ever before of familiarity with 
the glamorous sound of the pieces in an 
orchestration they have always seemed to 
call for. Malinin, however, carries out his 
task with distinction. He is nearly always 
alive to the gentler poetry of the music, 
not quite always to its brilliance. Thus 
some of the. earlier pictures do seem a trifle 
unenthusiastic—there is a certain lack of 
gaiety in the Tuileries, or the Ballet de 
Poussins—and we must await the second 
side of the disc to see this side of Malinin’s 
pianistic personality fully unleashed: the 
Hut on Fowl’s Legs and the final Great Gate of 
Kiev are played outstandingly well, and are 
both quite breathtaking. The piece as a 
whole, too, is given great effect and con- 
tinuity by habitually allowing the Prom- 
enade, wherever possible, or the preceding 
Picture, to run into the next as if the eye 
were suddenly attracted and held by the 
new exhibit ; this is most effective. One 
curiosity: an alteration of the notes in the 
very last phrase of Samuel Goldenburg, which 
surely destroys a thematic allusion for no 
observable purpose whatever ? 

At its best Malinin’s performance is 
more than comparable to those of Katchen 
and Pennario ; in its less inspired moments 
perhaps rather less good. But any waver- 
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ing of choice must take into account 
questions of recording: the new Columbia 
is very good indeed, offering as well asa 
general improvement in quality noticeably 
better piano tone than the Capitol and a 
noticeably better surface than the Decca. I 
would have no difficulty at all in making up 
my own mind in its favour. M.M. 








EUGENE MALININ 


This young Russian pianist makes his 
recording début this month on the Columbia 
label with Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition, reviewed on this page. 

He was born in Moscow in 1930 and 
being a child prodigy was given a musical 
education which culminated in 1948 at the 
Moscow State Conservatoire where he 
studied under Professor Henry Neghouse, 
who also taught Emil Gilels. 

In 1949 he won first prize at a Budapest 
contest and in the same year received an 
award in the Chopin contest in Warsaw. 
Four years later he distinguished himself in 
Paris where he won second prize in the 
Marguerite Long contest in Paris, no first 
prize being awarded. 

His repertoire includes works by Beet- 
hoven, -Liszt, Chopin, Rachmaninov, 
Prokofiev, Tchaikovsky and Scriabin. 





GRANADOS. Goyescas. Amparo 
Iturbi (piano). H.M.V. ALP1320 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Magaloff (4/54 & 7/55) LXT2900 & LW5179 
Echaniz (9/55) WLP5322 


Save in one respect—the inclusion of all 
the Goyescas, plus the extra El Pelele (the 
straw man tossed in a blanket in the first 
scene of the opera), complete on one disc— 
this new recording, I fear, cannot compare 
with Magaloff’s beautiful performances for 
Decca. Miss Iturbi is a clean and com- 
petent pianist, with a safe technique and 
plenty of vivacity—the rhetorical El Amor y 
la Muerte finds her at her best—but to play 
her versions of these expressive pieces side 
by side with Magaloff’s is to realise the 
number of tonal nuances and subtleties of 
detail which escape her: in a word, she has 
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not her rival’s finesse. (Incidentally, | agree 
entirely with A.P. that Echaniz is not really 
in the running at all.) She is not helped by 
a conspicuously thin and shallow recorded 
piano tone, which succeeds in making all 
fortes intolerably harsh. Rubati, too, are 
apt to be overdone: both El Coloquio en la 
reja and El Pelele could afford more straight- 
forward treatment ; and even La Maja » el 
ruisefior—Magaloff’s one unsatisfactory per- 
formance, with too much pedal and too 
much rubato—comes off no better here. 
That little more, and how much it is! 


LS. 


RAVEL. The Complete Piano Works. 
Volume I: Le Tombeau de 
Couperin (33CXS1350). Volume II : 
Sonatine in F sharp minor; Valses 
Nobles et Sentimentales ; Gaspard 
de la Nuit (33CX1351). Volume III : 
Prélude; Pavane pour une Infante 
défunte; Menuet sur le nom 
d’Haydn; A la maniére de Boro- 
dine; A la maniére de Chabrier ; 
Menuet antique; Jeux d’eau; 
Miroirs (33CX1352). Walter Giese- 
king (piano). Columbia 33CXS1350- 
33CX1352 (three 12 in., 105s. od.). 


Details of the Casadesus recording are as follows 
ABL3012 (12/54) : A la maniére de Borodin ; A 1. 
maniére de Chabrier; Miroirs ; Sonatina; Pavane 
pour une Infante défunte. ABL3046 (6/55) 

Gaspard de la nuit; Jeux d’eau ; Menuet antique 
ABL8062 (10/55): Menuet sur le nom de Haydn : 
Prelude in A minor; Tombeau de Couperin ; 
Valses nobles et sentimentales. 


Both Gieseking and Casadesus have 
now recorded the complete piano works of 
Ravel ; Gieseking has very nearly done the 
same for Debussy, but Casadesus has so far 
given us only the first book of Preludes. On 
the evidence available, Gieseking is supreme 
in Debussy, but I do not find this so in his 
Ravel recordings. The two composers are 
not, of course, so alike in feeling as they 
seem on casual acquaintance. In brief. 
Debussy is usually an impressionistic com- 
poser, Ravel seldom or never. The washes 
of sound that Gieseking loves, with nicely 
calculated use of the sustaining pedal so 
that individual notes are not apparent, suit 
Debussy’s half-light music much better . 
than they suit Ravel’s. Conversely, Casa- 
desus’s more sparing use of the pedals and 
greater clarity of articulation seem better 
adapted to Ravel. Countless examples of 
this different approach could be given ; one 
is the opening of “Une Barque sur l’océan” 
from Ravel’s Miroirs. You could (with some 
difficulty) transcribe the notes of the left- 
hand arpeggios from Casadesus’s recording, 
but you could not possibly disentangle them 
from the blurred mush of sound that 
Gieseking prefers. In this particular case 
there is something to be said for both 
approaches, but generally I personally 
prefer the clarity of the French player. This 
clarity is partly due to the recording and 
perhaps to the instruments used. Gieseking’s 
piano sounds just a shade woolly and lacking 
in top, though for some reason the quality is 
better (and very good indeed) on the side 
that starts with the short Prélude. Casadesus 
is rather better recorded, with plenty of top 
and a little more resonance. 


Gieseking takes five sides for all the solo 
works, whereas Casadesus takes six; but. 
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the latter’s set includes the Mother Goose 
Suite and the Habanera for piano duet. 
Gieseking’s Volume 3 contains nearly the 
same music as the Volume 1 of Casadesus, 
but otherwise there is no correspondence. 

Ravel’s piano writing is, at times, of 
almost unparalleled difficulty, at its worst 
far harder technically than Debussy’s. 
There are moments in these new records 
when Gieseking’s technique seems to be 
strained almost to breaking point. He 
jumbles the end of the Toccata in Tombeau 
de Couperin, while the last page but one of 
“* Scarbo ” (in Gaspard de Nuit) is frankly a 
struggle against overwhelming odds. Casa- 
desus on the other hand has the technique 
to surmount these desperate difficulties, 
and he can articulate those terrible repeated 
notes in Alborado del gracioso, a piece in 
which Gieseking is often a little untidy and 
scrambly. In the slower and easier pieces 
Gieseking occasionally gives way to senti- 
mentality, as in the Pavane pour une Infante 
défunte, his excessive rubato contrasting 
with Casadesus’s almost strict tempo per- 
formance. But sometimes Casadesus sounds 
a little too matter-of-fact, as in the minuet 
of the Sonatina, of which Gieseking gives a 
superbly stylish rendering. Gieseking is also 
wonderfully successful in anything which 
needs humour, such as the delicious 
imitation of Chabrier arranging Siebel’s 
aria from Faust. (The Borodin imitation by 
the way sounds a total failure in both 
versions ; Ravel was not in fact nearly so 
witty a parodist as Casella, his collaborator 
in the two books entitled ‘‘ A la maniére 
de ...”.) Gieseking’s tempi are often a 
little slower than Casadesus’s, preferably so 
in such pieces as the Forlane in Tombeau de 
Couperin ; it is a pity he is not also slower 
at the very difficult moments ! 

1 am conscious that I am over-emphasising 
small blemishes in what are without doubt 
some very fine records. But I cannot 
otherwise suggest reasons for preferring 
Casadesus to Gieseking. In sum I feel that 
the splendid recording the former enjoys, 
his greater resources at moments of extreme 
difficulty, and his generally clearer and more 
articulated playing outweigh the occasional 
superiority of Gieseking in certain individual 
pieces. Nevertheless this new set should be 
heard by anyone interested in Ravel’s 
music. R,F. 


RAVEL. Gaspard de la nuit. Sonatine. 
Menuet sur le nom de Haydn. 
Jeu d’eau. Pavane pour une Infante 
defunte. Daniel Wayenberg (piano). 
London Ducretet-Thomson DTL 93068 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This record contains almost the same 
items as Volume II of the Gieseking set 
reviewed above. The piano quality is drier 
and cleaner, with a good deal more top, 
and less distortion on the high notes. 
Unfortunately these advantages are offset 
by a noticeable amount of surface noise. 
Daniel Wayenberg’s performances are ex- 
tremely good. He docs not wash over the 
keyboard as Gieseking does (and you may 
or may not think this to his credit), but 
articulates the notes clearly and cleanly and 
without any trace of sentimentality. He is 
perhaps a little matter-of-fact about the 
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famous Pavane, very cool throughout the 
Sonatine (Gieseking by contrast gets in a 
bit of a fluster in the Finale), and at his best 
in the three pieces that constitute Gaspard 
de la Nuit. ‘‘ Ondine” is superb. He 
manages to avoid sounding fussy over the 
opening syncopated accompanying figure, 
and his glissandos le plus p possible are 
magically soft ; Gieseking’s are leaden in 
comparison. ‘‘ Le Gibet ” is a little marred 
perhaps by the rather mannered way that 
the continuous B flats are played—with the 
first of each pair just a shade over-accented 
so that the second is barely audible and 
sounds like a faint echo. ‘‘ Scarbo ” must 
be one of the hardest pieces ever written, 
but Wayenberg sounds unperturbed and 
manages to play every note. The desper- 
ately difficult repeated notes are neat and 
clear—whereas Gieseking’s are sometimes 
uncertain—and the climax on the last page 
but one is incomparably better than that 
on the rival disc; Wayenberg pulls the 
tempo back as the composer requests and 
gives the big chords time to sound. Else- 
where, needless to say, Gieseking’s playing 
has at times more magic, and it must be 
remembered that the surface quality of this 
new disc is not very satisfactory, but much 
of the playing is very fine indeed. R.F. 


THE CLARINET, Vo. 5. Tambourin 
chinois; Les papillons; Mouve- 
ment perpétuel; Carnavalet ; 
Divertissement sur une Théme de 
Paganini. Sextuor de Clarinettes 
de Paris. Decca LX3147 (10 in., 
29s. 64d.). 

Five volumes now of Selmer clarinets— 
are there really so many clarinettists in the 
country to make a market for all these 
advertisement records? Or is there a 
secret audience relishing such eccentric 
sports of music-making as Jean Thilde’s 
highly ingenious arrangements of popular 
pieces for his six stalwarts ? The instru- 
ments, readers may care to be reminded, 
are high E flat, the common or orchestral 
B flat and A, alto E flat (not the same as a 
basset horn), bass, and the double-bass or 
pedal clarinet (in E flat) which makes an 
inaudible appearance at the start of the 
first of Schénberg’s Five Orchestral Pieces, 
and in d’Indy’s “ Fervaal”’ and Strauss’s 
“* Josephslegende ”, and then sinks back 
into oblivion. I have long wanted to know 
what it sounded like—and a splendid 
instrument it turns out to be, with a 
gorgeously ripe, fruity nether register. 

The Sextuor’s playing is certainly virtuoso 
from the strictly technical point of view, 
though their typically French tone sounds 
very inhibited to English ears—as if the 
instruments were held in a severe grip and 
the notes squeezed out one by one. This, 
French wind players will tell you com- 
placently, is “le style Frangais—c’est un 
tout petit peu de notre spécialité ”. It is a 
type of tone quality that makes intonation 
sound worse than it actually is; theirs is 
never definably wrong, and never really 
comfortable, either. Their fingerwork and 
tonguing are marvellous, their ensemble 
near-perfect. 

The most attractive of the five pieces is 
Louis Beydts’s ‘‘ Carnavalet”, which 
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according to the sleeve-note (surely a 
translation from French) describes a visit 
to Mme. de Sévigné. (I am fascinated by 
the thought of the account of this descent 
by six clarinets that would later have been 
penned to her daughter in that vivid, con- 
versational prose.) Kreisler’s “‘ Tambourin 
Chinois ’’ emerges scarcely less successfully, 
considering its origins, but Schumann’s 
“ Papillons ’, though serving its purpose 
well as a demonstration number, and 
despite a beautiful piece of clarinet scoring 
at the end, sounds quite pointless. M. 
Thilde also provides a dull arrangement of 
Paganini’s ““ Mouvement Perpétuel ”’, and 
his own divertissement on a theme by 
Paganini (guess which), that is extremely 
well written and even manages to draw 
attractive new ideas from what one would 
have thought was by now a dry well. 


j.w. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. St. Matthew Passion. Agnes 
Giebel (soprano), Helmut Kretsch- 
mar (tenor), Lore Fischer (con- 
tralto), Horst Gunter (bass), Hans 
Mantels (harpsichord), Christophe 
Killian (’cello), Kantorei der Drei- 
kénigskirche, Frankfurt, Collegium 
Musicum Orchestra conducted by 
Kurt Thomas. London L’Oiseau- 
Lyre OL50113-6 (four 12 in., £7 


18s. 6d.). 

Grossman (6/54) PL8283 
Scherchen (6/54) WLP6401-1/4 
Mengelberg (3/55) ABL3035-8 


In Tue GramopHone of June, 1954, I 
reviewed the Vox and Nixa recordings of 
the St. Matthew Passion at some length and 
now, hearing them again together with the 
present one, have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Scherchen’s extraordinarily 
imaginative performance as the best. As 
those who possess it will know, there are 
some exasperating eccentricities, particu- 
larly in regard to the jaunty tempos he 
adopts for two or three of the expressive 
arias, nor does one want the chorales to 
end, almost every time, with a rallentando ; 
but these things can easily be forgiven for 
the vivid and revealing interpretation he 
gives of the great work. Grossmann was 
more conventional, but his reading, if 
sometimes dull, was generally sensitive and 
musical. The cuts made in this recording, 
however, prejudiced me against it. 


Heinz Rehfuss gave a very moving 
interpretation of the part of Jesus and 
Hugues Cuenod, if less secure vocally than 
Vox’s Erich Majkut, was more imaginative 
in his treatment of the narration, excellent 
though Majkut was. Vox employed another 
bass, Otto Wiener, for the arias, but gave 
the tenor ones to Majkut, while Nixa used 
Petre Munteanu and Richard Standen for 
these. The choral singing was good in both 
versions and the recordings spacious. That, 
briefly, was the picture so far. Kurt 
Thomas, with the orchestra and chorus 
used here, recorded the St. John Passion 
for Oiseau-Lyre (OL50023-5, reviewed in 
March, 1954) and the results now are much 
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The STRAIGHT LINE 
to HIGH FIDELITY... 


Price complete with matching 
transformer, including Purchase 
Tax, £19 4s. Associated arm 

(as illustrated), fnely engineered, 
beautifully finished in anodised 
duralumin and florentine 

bronze, price £5 17s. (d. extra. 
Brochure free on request. 
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. is through the ORTOFON 
PICK-UP. Those in search of 
the ultimate in Reproduction will 

find it at Rimingtons—a name 

which is synonymous with all 

that is good in the realm 

of the Gramophone and has been 

so for over a quarter of a century. 
We believe we possess the finest 


Reproducing equipment in the 


world to-day, and we cordially 
invite you to investigate 

this claim for yourself by simply 
making a visit to our newly- 
appointed Demonstration Room 

at 42, Cranbourn Street. 

The very same equipment can be 
yours. We have a wide range 

of amplifiers and Loud- 


speakers, etc. We stock the 
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complete range of the famous 
Tannoy speakers. Only one 
pick-up satisfies our exacting 
requirements, and that is the 
wonderful ORTOFON type C. 
This pick-up has provided 

me with the greatest 

thrill | have experienced 
since the advent of L.P. 


FRED SMITH 
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A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN HI-FI FURNITURE! 


THEY LOOK GOOD, they cost no more than they should and, above all, 
As your equipment grows—add another 


they leave room for expansion. 
See them now 


As your record collection grows—add another unit. 


unit. 


at your local stockist. 


NORDYK GRAM UNIT is designed to take either a tape deck or a gramophone turntable. 
The motor board is adjustable at two levels for either auto-change or non-auto motors. Beneath 
there is room for amplifier. Perhaps for a radio tuner too, depending on the size of your 
equipment. Retail price £5.19.6d. 


NORDYK SPEAKER ENCLOSURE is highly recommended for 8 in. and 10 in. 
speakers. Constructed of 4 in. board throughout it gives excellent acoustic results. 
(Like the Gram Unit above, it was designed and tested in collaboration with Messrs. 


Musicraft of Southall.) Retail price £5.17.6d 


NORDYK RECORD UNIT holds 150 records ; two sliding doors 


keep your records dust-free. Retail price £4.17.6d. 


Dimensions : 
high. (Internal dimensions : 
striped walnut, oak or mahogany. 

















All the above units measure 20 in. wide : 
19 in. by 13 in. by 13 in.) Finish: Natural 


TO CONVERT A UNIT INTO 


All you need is a screwdriver plus 
a set of wooden legs 

costing 32/4d. 

or a set of metal hair pin legs 
costing 24/-, 


14 in. deep: 


A CABINET 





14 in, 


Write for full details and address of your_nearest 
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* 
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the same, though the actual recording is 
better and less variable. The conductor’s 
approach is always musicianly, his tempos 
are satisfying, and the accompaniments to 
the arias are well and cleanly played. It is 
the imaginative spark that is missing, just 
as it is in Gustave Leonhardt’s playing of 
the Goldberg Variations reviewed else- 
where in this number. No anxious question- 
ing enters the voices of the chorus when 
they sing ‘“‘ Lord, is it I?”, there is no 
tension in the accompaniment of ‘‘ Be my 
weeping and my wailing” (No. 61) and 
little poignance in the chorale “ O Thou, 
whose head was wounded” (No. 63)—a 
central point in the work—and so it is left 
to the listener to supply what is lacking. 

At the same time it is only fair to say 
that there is a general musical excellence 
that remains constant. 

The soloists are adequate, but do not 
reach the high standard of their predecessors. 
Helmut Kretschmar sings the narration 
expressively and is sometimes truly moving, 
but he has a tiresome habit of treating all 
high notes as loud and his intonation is not 
invariably good, nor is his voice well placed. 
Horst Gunter would have been an admirable 
Christus but for unsteadiness of tone. Agnes 
Giebel sings much better than she did in 
D.G.G.’s recording of the St. John Passion 
(3/46) and is generally pleasing, but Lore 
Fischer, excellent artist though she is, never 
seems quite at ease in her arias and has not 
the beauty of voice of Hilde Réssl-Majdan 
in the Nixa set. 

The arias are given to the tenor and bass 
named above but, whatever was the case in 
Bach’s own performance of the work, this 
is not so acceptable to modern eurs as giving 
them to other singers. Apart from some 
congested sound in the opening chorus the 
recording sounds well as a whole and the 
chorus itself does good work. ALR. 


BEETHOVEN. Missa Solemnis in D 
major, Op. 123. Maria Stader 
(soprano), Marianna Radev (mezzo- 
soprano), Anton Dermota (tenor), 
Josef Greindl (bass), St. Hedwigs 
Cathedral Choir, Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Karl 
Béhm. D.G.G. DGM18232-3 (two 
12 in., 79s. 3d.). 


Klemperer (6/53) PL6992-1/2 
Toscanini (10/54) (H)ALP1182-3 


If you want a performance that gives the 
impression of Beethoven addressing himself 
personally to the Almighty, with all the 
burning fervour and intermittent violence 
of a passionate temperament, then it is to 
foscanini that you must turn, and pay the 
price of soloists out of balance with the 
horus (they are, except in the Sanctus, 
always heard as if at a distance) a violin 
solo in the Benedictus with unpleasing tone, 
ind a recording less spacious than on the 
Vox disc, but brighter in tone. 

If, on the other hand, you want a per- 
ormance that suggests Beethoven addressing 
he Almighty on behalf of all men, then you 

1ust turn to Klemperer’s performance, 
qually fine in its more restrained way but 
ith a less well balanced chorus and soloists 
ho, by too strenuous singing, destroy the 
idiant effect created by the beautifully 
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played and recorded violin solo in the 
Benedictus. Toscanini’s soloists, even though 
distant, are, however, superior to Klem- 
perer’s, Lois Marshall’s pure soprano voice, 
in particular, being ideal for the purpose. 
The Vox recording scores over the H.M.V. 
in allowing us to hear the upper orchestral 
parts clearly and never, or hardly ever, 
letting them be swamped by the soloists or 
chorus. 

The D.G.G. set has fine solid tone with a 
heavy orchestral bass and a soprano line 
commendably bright but standing out too 
much in relation to the other voices. Much 
of the upper orchestral detail is lost. As on 
the Vox disc, the violin solo in the Benedictus 
comes out beautifully: but strenuous sing- 
ing by the soloists, as if determined to be 
heard even by the deaf, again spoils the 
movement. There is indeed a gradual 
crescendo towards the ‘‘ Hosanna in 
excelsis’, but it needs a more subtle 
approach. These soloists are a good team 
even though Maria Stader and Marianna 
Radev (who is far too melodramatic in 
Agnus Dei) indulge in portamentos that are 
stylistically wrong, as for example at 
** passus ”’ in the Credo. The soprano’s voice 
may give trouble on some reproducers and 
sounded a little strangulated at moments 
on mine. 

Karl Béhm’s interpretation of the work is 
slightly stolid and very occasionally a little 
sentimental. The first Ayrie is sluggish in 
rhythm, while the Christe is sung agitato, 
which is not the same thing as ben marcato: 
but the conductor has a unified conception 
of the work and its appeal is cumulative. 
His choir respond heroically, but the 
sopranos, like most, are defeated by the 
cruelly high writing at “ et vitam venturi 
saeculi”’, and there is too much “ haw- 
hawing ” in the Gloria. Would it not also 
be a good thing if the soloists agreed over the 
pronunciation of the Latin? There are 
several other points over which one could 
take issue with Béhm, but in the main this 
is certainly an impressive and deeply felt 
performance. I myself miss, over and over 
again, the impact of Toscanini’s approach 
to the work. 

The chords for brass and wind, crescendo, 
near the end of the second Kyrie, the great 
octaves before “‘ quoniam tu solus sanctus ”’, 
the precision of the end of the Gloria, and 
the many wonderful moments in the Credo, 
above all the shattering blows of Crucifixus 
and the great shout of “ et resurrexit tertia 
die”, and the awed feeling of the Sanctus 
and the Preludium preceding the Benedictus : 
for these things, for his whole marvellous 
interpretation of Beethoven’s personal faith, 
the flaws in the recording may easily be 
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accepted. Those who feel differently have 
the two other interpretations from which to 
choose: and on that point I shall not 
presume to advise them except to say thai 
the latest recording sounds the best. A.R. 


BINCHOIS. Mass. 

SECULAR SONGS AND PIECES. Can- 
zona “La Martinella” (Isaac). 
Quand me souvient (Crequillon). 
Chanson en canon “En regard- 
ant” (Turnhout). Piece; Bauern- 
schwanz; Das Yeger Horn; Gepenst 
licht mij so vast und quelt from 
** Glogauer Liederbuch 1460”. Ma 
Maitresse (Ockeghen). O schiénes 
Weib (Finck). Choristers of the 
Chapelle de Bourgogne, Brussels, 
conducted by Bernardin van Eeck- 
hout. London L’Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50104 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The whole of the front of the sleeve that 
encases this disc is given up to a splendidly 
reproduced portrait of Phillipe le Bon, 
Duke of Burgundy from 1419 to 1467: 
School of Roger van der Weyden and 
housed in the Dijon Museum. This, and 
the scholarly notes on the back cover by 
Paul Collaer, director of the Chapelle de 
Bourgogne, pre-disposed me at once in 
favour of the disc, nor was I disappointed. 

The Mass, for tenor, baritone, and bass, 
is attributed by some musicologists to 
Binchois and by others to Busnois, both of 
whom served in the Burgundian Court 
Chapel which, eclipsing the splendour of 
the Courts of England, Germany, and 
France, drew to itself, in the fifteenth 
century, an illustrious company of painters, 
sculptors, tapestry- makers and _ great 
musicians, amongst whom, besides the tw 
composers already mentioned, were 
Ockeghem, Josquin des Prés and Lassus. 
In 1950 a new Chapelle de Bourgogne was 
instituted in Brussels with the object of 
making known the music of the Nether- 
lands in its original conditions. It contains 
fourteen adult male choristers, a varying 
number of boys, eight gamba and six 
recorder players and some lutenists. It is 
now recorded for the first time. 


The Mass (the whole of the Ordinary), 
sung unaccompanied, is unified by thematic 
cross references and has some strikingly 
imaginative writing in it, such as the 
setting of “‘et incarnatus est’’, etc., and 
the introduction of “‘ Hosanna ”’ at the end 
of the Sanctus. It is sung with fervour and 
clarity and a welcome attention to the 
expressive use of consonants, as for example 
the final consonant of ‘‘ pacem ’”’, which is 
sustained. 

The secular songs and _ instrumental 
pieces on the reverse are all delightful and 
Bernard de Pauw has the right kind of 
tenor voice to blend, in his solos, with the 
bassoons and cor anglais. 


No words or indication of sources are 
given on the sleeve, but the jolly canon En 
regardant for voice and bassoon can be 
found in Schering’s Geschichte der Musik in 
Beispielen and Ockeghem’s Ma Maitresse 
(only a portion of which is sung) more 
accessibly in the first volume of the Davison- 
Avel Historical Anthology. AR. 
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HAYDN. The Mermaid; Recollection ; 
She never told her love (Shake- 
speare) ; Sailor’s Song. 

SCHUBERT. Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, 
Op. 129 (Miiller and von Chézy). 
Amalie, Op. 173, No. 1 (Schiller). 
Heidenrdslein, Op. 3, No. 3 (Goethe). 
Margaret Ritchie (soprano), George 
Malcolm (piano), Gervase de Peyer 
(clarinet). H.M.V. DLP1121 (10 in., 
26s. 5d.). 

I enjoyed this record. Haydn’s songs 
plumb few depths, but they have plenty of 
quiet charm. He wrote a round dozen to 
English words while he was in London, half 
of these to lyrics by one Anne Hunter. Her 
husband, a surgeon, once had the unfor- 
tunate composer held down in a chair while 
he tried to persuade him to have the 
polypus in his nose removed. Perhaps 
Haydn agreed to set his wife’s poems as the 
price of freedom. Miss Ritchie avoids the 
best known, My mother bids me bind my hair, 
and understandably omits Far from this 
throbbing bosom haste (a challenge to any 
music critic), but is charming and pensive 
by turns in The Mermaid and Recollection. 
Viola’s famous Patience-on-the-Monument 
speech roused Haydn to something above 
his average, and Miss Ritchie sings this 
song beautifully. It is pleasant to hear her 
end this side with a jovial sea-song all about 
bending masts and rushing blasts. She 
might perhaps have given us a short 
flourish on the words ‘‘War’”’ and “‘Death”’, 
at any rate in the last verse. 

The high spot in this record is Schubert’s 


Shepherd on the Rocks. This is a really lovely 
piece of singing, coupled with some equally 
lovely playing by Gervase de Peyer on the 


clarinet. I thought the singer needed a 
shade more lightness and humour in 
Heidenréslein. George Malcolm’s accom- 
paniments are all they should be, and the 
recording is excellent. R.F. 


GRANADOS. Tonadillas. Lola 
Rodriguez de Aragon (soprano), 
Felix Lavilla (piano). London 
Ducretet-Thomson ELg3016 (10 in., 
2gs. 64d.). 
de los Angeles, Moore (2/54) (H)BLP1037 

Nearly all of Granados’s songs are 
collected on this disc—except his un- 
published Canciones amatorias, the last and 
finest of his vocal compositions, which have 
been performed only once in this country 

(in the Third Programme’s Heritage of Spain 

series). A tonadilla was originally a ballad 

sung as an intermezzo in the theatre during 
the late eighteenth century: Granados’s 
examples, described by him as “ in ancient 
style’, are based on paintings by Goya 
showing the majos and majas (gallants and 
their girls) of Madrid in varying moods. 

All the songs are in triple time, but there is 

considerable variety among them, from the 

lament of a forsaken lover (La maja olvidada) 
to coquetry (El tralala y el punteado) and to 
the lively petulance of the girl who has been 
kept waiting and declares that if necessary 
she will chase her lover the length and 
breadth of Spain (Callejeo). Granados’s 
expressive falling harmonies have already 

uired a certain period charm, and 
musically all these songs are of interest ; the 


The GRAMOPHONE 


weakest is La maja de Goya, which, after a 
long and melancholy (and sensitively 
played, here) minor piano introduction 
originally intended to accompany spoken 
verses, descends into a rather commonplace 
song in the major key. Lola Rodriguez’s 
voice cannot compare with that of Victoria 
de los Angeles for sheer sensuous beauty—it 
is lighter and more incisive—but her 
enunciation is splendid, and she sings with 
any amount of character: personally I 
enjoyed her vitality immensely. (In any 
case, since de los Angeles has recorded only 
three tonadillas on the disc mentioned above, 
comparisons are scarcely necessary.) For 
Las currutacas modestas (The modest belles) — 
a duet which plays on the enharmonic 
relationship between E major and A flat 
major—she is joined by a mezzo-soprano 
cursorily described as Fuensanta: in the 
first of the three songs entitled La maje 
dolorosa the voice and piano are joined by a 
cor anglais, whose part however should 
not have been doubled on the piano, and 
which is unfortunately pushed too far into 
the background. It is indeed the recording 
which causes the only disappointment with 
this disc: the piano sounds rather tinny 
and shallow, the voice becomes shrill on 
top Gs and A flats, and the disc surface is 
not always quiet. Otherwise recommended. 
L.S. 


MAHLER. Kindertotenlieder. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Rudolf Kempe. H.M.V. BLP1081 
(10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

Ferrier, V.P.O., Walter (2/58) 33C1009 


Anderson, San Francisco S.O0., Monteux 
(5/54) (H)ALP1138 


The transfer to LP of Kathleen Ferrier’s 
beautiful performance of Mahler’s Kinder- 
totenlieder, first issued on 78s in 1952, was 
not wholly successful and there is no doubt 
that orchestral detail and balance are much 
clearer on the present disc. The song cycle 
is perhaps better suited to a woman’s voice, 
though it has often been sung by a baritone 
and is ideal material for Fischer-Dieskau’s 
somewhat sombre temperament. 

Rudolf Kempe does not always show 
Bruno Walter’s deep understanding of the 
music and is inclined to be rhythmically 
sluggish in the first song, just as the singer 
is apt to over-emphasise some of the 
cadential phrases, but in the remaining 
songs of the cycle all is well. Fischer- 
Dieskau’s mezza-voce in the second song is 
beautifully used and he negotiates the end 
of the third song more successfully than 
Miss Ferrier did and is as moving in the 





Janos Starker 

One of the most outstanding instrumenta- 
lists known to record collectors in this 
country by virtue of his recordings alone is 
Hungarian born Janos Starker. However, 
this summer he is visiting this country 
for the first time and will make his introduc- 
tory recital at the Wigmore Hall on May 
12th. Prior to this he has a B.B.C. Home 
Service broadcast on May 1oth whilst 
later in the summer, on September 11th, 
he will be performing the Prokofiev ’Cello 
Concerto at a B.B.C. Promenade Concert. 
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exquisite cradle-song ending of the last one 
in which the orchestral peroration is most 
sensitively played. The acoustic of the 
recording is more spacious than on the 
Columbia disc. A.R. 


PALESTRINA. Missa Papae Marcelli. 
Missa Brevis. Missa ad Fugam. 
Netherlands Chamber Choir con- 
ducted by Felix de Nobel. Philips 
NBL5033 (12 in., 33s. 114d.). 


Missa Papae Marcellé : 
Roger Wagner Chorale (9/51) CTL7010 


Apart from the fact that the Philips disc 
contains three Masses to Capitol’s one the 
performance of the Pope Marcellus Mass is 
much better than that of its predecessor. 
The movement of the parts is heard with 
greater clarity, the singing has more body 
and vitality, and the inner spirit of the 
music is more sensitively brought out by the 
conductor. One misses, of course, the tone 
of boys’ voices on the top line and also the 
full-blooded tenors and basses of the best 
Roman choirs: but the conductor wisely 
does not try to employ dynamics that would 
be alien to his choir and his sopranos keep 
a good line. 

The joyful and flowing singing of the 
Amens at the end of Gloria and Credo create 
a most lovely effect: but why did not Mr. 
de Nobel have the priest’s intonations sung 
(as they were on the Capitol disc) by a 
member of his choir ? It is most inartistic 
to start these movements with truncated 
texts. 

The beautiful and gentle Missa Brevis, for 
four voices, suits the choir especially well 
and is sung, I suspect, from the excellent 
** arrangement for modern use”? made by 
Henry Washington and published by 
Messrs. Chester. This edition employs the 
Solesmes vertical episima, a short stroke 
placed above or below a note to define the 
verbal rhythm of each part and secure 
against bar line accentuation. Whether this 
edition is used or not the rhythmic impulse 
in each part is finely conveyed by the 
singers: without this Palestrina’s music 
loses all its proper freedom and flow. 

The early Mass, Ad fugam, also for four 
voices, is not contrapuntal in the modern 
sense of the title, but a study in double 
canon, ingeniously worked out but music 
that never takes wings as do the great 
Masses. (The Credo is not set.) It is, how- 
ever, interesting to hear this technical 
preparation for the glorious achievements 
that were to come, though I would cheer- 
fully have sacrificed it for one or more of 
the motets. Perhaps Mr. de Nobel will give 
us a disc of these and include Assumpta est 
Maria and Hodie Christus Natus est (the 
Nixa discs of these works are now with- 
drawn). 

The recording is excellent but a little 
lacking in ‘“‘ atmosphere”, though one 
only really becomes conscious of that at 
the end of movements when the sound 
drops dead. At the same time echo would, 
of course, have slightly blurred the part 
writing, but even so I should have pre- 
ferred it. 

I hope this admirable disc has a sleeve- 
picture worthy of Palestrina’s music and the 
choir’s performance. AR. 
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AWARDS BY L’ACADEMIE CHARLES CROS 


Ravel 
MA MERE L’OYE (MOTHER GOOSE); 
Debussy 
LA MER 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 2632 


Frank Martin 
PETITE SYMPHONIE CONCERTANTE FOR HARP, HARPSICHORD, 
PIANO AND TWO STRING ORCHESTRAS 
Pierre Jamet, Germaine Vaucher-Clerc, Doris Rossiaud 
with L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
Stravinsky 
LE BAISER DE LA FEE — DIVERTIMENTO 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
both conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 2631 


Puccini 
LA BOHEME (Complete) 

Renata Tebaldi, Hilde Gueden, 
Giacinto Prandelli, Giovanni Inghilleri 
with supporting cast and 
The Chorus and Orchestra of 
L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Alberto Erede 
LXT 2622-3 (Libretto: 1/9) 


Brahms 
VIER ERNSTE GESANGE, OPUS 121 
(FOUR SERIOUS SONGS); 
Schumann 
FRAUENLIEBE UND LEBEN, OPUS 42 
Kathleen Ferrier 
with John Newmark (Piano) 
LXT 2556 (Poems and translations: 6d.) 


Poulenc 
LES BICHES; 
Scarlatti/Tommasini 
THE GOOD HUMOURED LADIES 
L’Orchestre du Conservatoire de Paris 
conducted by Roger Désormiére 
LXT 2720 
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Falla 
THE THREE CORNERED HAT (Complete) 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 2716 
Ravel 
DAPHNIS ET CHLOE (Complete) 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
with The Motet Choir of Geneva 


conducted by Ernest Ansermet 


LXT 2775 


Handel 


Samson: RETURN, O GOD OF HOSTS; 


Messiah: 0 THOU THAT TELLEST GOOD TIDINGS} 


Judas Maccabaeus: FATHER OF HEAVEN; 
Messiah: 1E WAS DESPISED; 
Bach 
Mass in B minor: QUI SEDES; 

St. Matthew Passion: GRIEF FOR SIN; 
St. John Passion: ALL 1S FULFILLED; 
Mass in B minor: AGNUs DEI 
Kathleen Ferrier 
with The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
LXT 2757 


Mussorgsky 
SONGS AND DANCES OF DEATH (Sung in French) 
Heinz Rehfuss 
with Hans Willi Haeusslein (Piano) 
LW 5037 (Poems and translations: 6d.) 


Verdi 
Aipa (Complete) 
Renata Tebaldi, Mario del Monaco, 
Ebe Stignani, Aldo Protti 
with supporting cast and 
The Chorus and Orchestra of 
L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Alberto Erede 
LXT 2735-7 (Libretto: 1/-) 
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Debussy R. Strauss 


JEUX — POEME DANSE; SIX EPIGRAPHES ANTIQUES DER ROSENKAVALIER (Complete) 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande Hilde Gueden, Sena Jurinac, 


conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 2927 


Maria Reining, Ludwig Weber 
with supporting cast 
Brahms 
QUINTET IN B MINOR FOR CLARINET AND STRINGS, OPUS 115 
Members of The Vienna Octet 
LXT 2858 


The Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 
LXT 2954-7 (Libretto and thematic index: 4/6) 
Handel 


Cimarosa 
MESSIAH (Complete) 


IL MAESTRO DI CAPPELLA 


POD IOWPOPOPOWPPOOWPOWIOwWOWT I 


Jennifer Vyvyan, Norma Procter, 


George Maran, Owen Brannigan Fernando Corena 


with The London Philharmonic Choir with l’Orchestra dei Pomeriggi 
and The London Philharmonic Orchestra Musicali di Milano 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult conducted by Bruno Amaducci 
LXT 2921-4 LW 5112 (Libretto: 3d.) 


L’ACADEMIE CHARLES CROS was founded in January 1948, and since then, has awarded Grands Prix du Disque 
each Spring, with the objects of giving independent guidance to record collectors and of furthering the cause of 
classical recorded music. Its adjudicating committee consists entirely of musical critics specialising in various 
categories of recorded music. The Decca full frequency range records listed above are the 334 r.p.m. discs 
issued by Decca which have received Grands Prix in 1952-55. The two Oiseau-Lyre recordings below are 
those which gained awards in 1951 and 1952 and which have been released by Decca in this country. 


Mozart ; John Blow 
SYMPHONY NO.27 IN G MAJOR; K.199; VENUS AND ADONIS (Complete) 
SYMPHONY NO.30 IN D MAJOR, K.202 Margaret Ritchie, Gordon Clinton 
The Bamberg Symphony Orchestra with supporting cast, chorus and 
conducted by Georg Ludwig Jochum L’Ensemble Orchestral de l’Oiseau-Lyre 
OL 50039 conducted by Anthony Lewis OL 50004 


AWARDS BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
DANISH DISOPHILES 


Nielsen Nielsen 
SYMPHONY NO.5, OPUS 50}; CONCERTO FOR FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA 
remainder of 2nd side: MASKERADE — OVERTURE Gilbert Jespersen (Flute) conductor: Thomas Jensen 
The Danish State Radio Symphony Orchestra CONCERTO FOR CLARINET AND ORCHESTRA, OPUS 57 
conducted by Thomas Jensen LXT 2980 Ib Erikson (Clarinet) conductor: Mogens Woldike 
both with The Danish State Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Nielsen LXT 2979 


THREE MOTETS, OPUS 55 
The Danish State Radio Madrigal Choir 


These awards were made in the first competition held 


by this association. The prizes are awarded for artistic 


conducted by Mogens Woldike and technical contributions in the field of the 
COMMOTIO, OPUS 58 gramophone in connection with recordings of 
Georg Fjelrad (Organ) LXT 2934 Danish music and by Danish artists. 
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GREGORIAN CHANT 
Choir of the Monks of the Abbey of 
Saint Pierre de Solesmes 
conducted by Dom Joseph Gajard, O.S.B. 
LXT 2704-8 (Booklet: 2/6) 


Louis Ganne 
LES SALTIMBANQUES (Complete) 
Janine Micheau, Geneviéve Moizan, Michel Roux 
with supporting cast, 
Chorus and Orchestra, conducted by Pierre Dervaux 
Artistic direction by Max de Rieux 


TW 91044-5 (London International L.P.) 


Ravel 
SHEHERAZADE ; 
TROIS POEMES DE STEPHANE MALLARME and 
DEUX MELODIES HEBRAIQUES 


Suzanne Danco 


| 
| 
| 


with l’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 


LXT 5031 (Poems and translations: 6d.) 
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also go (unofhcially, of course) to the Decca group. Full details of nearly 2,100 long playing, over 200 medium 
play (both 33} r.p.m.), over 200 extended play and over 700 ordinary 45 r.p.m. (both 7-inch), records are packed 
into two volumes. Here is an unrivalled wealth of recorded music, amongst which there really is something for 
every musical taste. No record lover can afford to be without these reference books, so if you do not yet 


have your copy, ask your dealer or write to us without delay. 


Main Decca-Group Catalogue — complete to April 1955 —price 7/6, post free 
Quarterly Decca-Group Catalogue — complete (with supplement) to December 1955 —price 2.6, post free 


Supplements to date as appropriate at time of ordering at no extra cost 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
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AWARDS BY L’PACADEMIE DU DISQUE FRANCAIS 


Marivaux 
LES FAUSSES CONFIDENCES (Complete) 
Jean-Louis Barrault, Madeleine Renaud, 
Marie-Héléne Dasté, Jean Desailly, 
J. P. Granval, Simone Valére 
and supporting cast 
artistic direction by Max de Rieux 


TW 91042-3 (London International L.P.) 


Bondeville 
L’ECOLE DES MARIS (Excerpts) 
Mado Robin, Jean Giradeau, Louis Musy 
with supporting cast and 
The Chorus and Orchestra of L’Opéra-Comique, Paris 
conducted by Albert Wolff 
TW 91024 (London International L.P.) 


Selmer Demonstration Records 
SAXOPHONE: VOL.1 LX 3130 
voL.u LX 3135 
voL.m LX 3140 
voL.v LX 3142 


CLARINET: VOL.1 LX 3129 
voL.u LX 3136 

vot. LX 3139 

voL.v LX 3138 

FLUTE: VOL.1 LX 3133 
TRUMPET: VOL.1 LX 3132; voi. LXT 2976 


TROMBONE: VOL.I LX 3131 


These are the awards made to Decca-group 33} r.p.m. records since 1953 


Honours for the world’s 


most comprehensive catalogue of microgroove records 
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DANCO SONG RECITAL. Ave Maria 
(Schubert); On wings of song 
(Mendelssohn) ; Lullaby (Brahms) ; 
Serenade (Gounod) ; Aprés un 
réve (Fauré); Ave Maria (Bach- 
Gounod). Suzanne Danco (soprano), 
Guido Agosti (piano). Decca LW5229 
(10 in., 19s. 6d.). 

This is a disappointing record from Mme 
Danco, for the truth is she has often been 
entrusted beyond her merits with important 
long-playing complete sets of various works 
and has yet managed to acquit herself with 
honour. To record “Six Well Loved Songs” 
which is the actual title on the label, and 
not really to sing any single one of them 
superlatively is surely the worst possible 
mistake ! At a second hearing what I most 
felt was boredom. The best of the selection is 
the Gounod serenade “Quand tu chantes. .” 
but before the end of all those verses one is 
wearied. The clear bright voice goes on 
and on and there is nothing of the variety 
or smile that Bernac or Souzay are able to 
bring to the charming melody : here, alone, 
are grace and perfect enunciation—nothing 


eise, 

The Mendelssohn is clean but quite 
without the unconcious charm that many 
a choirboy, singing it in much the same way, 
would easily supply. The Brahms Wiegenleid 
is almost uncannily devoid of the true, 
Teutonic, sleep-inducing simplicity. And 
Aprés un réve, which is surely nothing at all 
if not a sensuous moment, is made to sound 
like a cheery, bright schoolboy carol : never 
a veiled note, never a hint of the “ nuit 


mystérieuse ” which is so urgently recalled : 
and it sounds odd in the high, bright mode 
adopted. All these songs are neatly turned, 
though not without a quick quaver in the 
voice here and there, a light flutter @ la 
Dobbs, but much better controlled and 


more musically adjusted. It is when one 
comes to the two Ave Marias that one must 
tevolt. The Schubert Lady of the Lake one 
may pass—many German sopranos sing it 





Britten’s “ Michelangelo Sonnets ” 
When reviewing Britten’s ‘‘ Michelangelo 
Sonnets ”’ last March, I expressed the hope 
that someone would com= forward to say 
that in the sixteenth century the words 
umile and simile were pronounced as Britten 
originally set them (umile, simile) (in the 
new recording by Peter Pears and the 
composer the musical phrases were slightly 
reshaped to produce umile and simile, the 
modern Italian pronunciation). Mr. Robert 
A. Hall, Jr., Professor of Linguistics in the 
Division of Modern Languages of Cornell 
University, has written to tell me that, at 
any rate in rhyme, they certainly were 
pronounced as Britten first set them. Umile 
is found in Dante, (Purgatorio 8.24), and 
“the modern Italian pronunciation ”, he 
writes, “is relatively recent and is due to 
Italianising influence”’. (It is interesting 
that the early eighteenth-century actress, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, should—at any rate 
in Cilea’s opera about her—have retained 
the old pronunciation.) Professor Hall 
points out, however, that in other sonnets 
Britten mis-stresses rendéte as réndete, and 
dmi as ami. A.P. 
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so clumsily that one is grateful for Mme 
Danco’s neatness—but in Gounod’s descant 
on Bach’s first prelude one really has to make 
a strict observation: i.e. if this is to be sung 
at all the choice of ways to sing it lies between 
the appalling but maybe justifiable vulgarity 
of a Gigli or a Mario Lanza, and the way the 
Marchesi-trained sopranos used to sing it 
to show off the perfect evenness of their 
scale. To play Mme Danco’s effort in which 
five out of six of the testing notes are only 
approximately perfect in tuning and 
centralisation of the tone and then to play 
Melba’s old version of it, or Alma Gluck’s, 
is to hear what has happened to singing 
in fifty years. I can’t recommend this disc 
though the recording is nowhere defective 
and the pianist is sensitive. Mme Danco’s 
intakes of breath are audible; also what 
sounds like the music pages being turned 
over. P.H.-W. 


GREGORIAN CHANT—EASTER. 
Mass. Pieces from the Office. 
Choir of the Monks of the Abbey 
of Saint Pierre de Solesmes con- 
ducted by Dom Joseph Gajard, 
O.S.B. Decca LXT5171 (12 in, 
39s. 74d.). 

Readers who are interested in plainsong 
will remember that in March, 1955, D.G.G. 
issued a disc (Archive APM14017) con- 
taining the whole of the chants of the 
Proper and the Ordinary for Easter Sunday 
Mass ; and in addition the Collect, Epistle, 
Gospel, Preface, Paternoster and Postcomm- 
union. This Decca disc has the Proper only 
of the Easter Mass preceded by the ringing 
of St. Peter’s Abbey bells (and a little burst 
of bird song) on a band lasting about four 
and a half minutes, and worth it if you are 
fascinated, as I am, by the way the ringers 
work up to, and recede from, the peak 
climax of all the bells pealing. 

The Choir have recorded two pieces of 
the Proper before, the Gradual, Haec dies 
and the Sequence, Victimae paschali laudes 
(Decca LXT2706), and also the Ordinary, 
Lux et origo (Decca LX3118). Their singing 
of the Proper and pieces from the Office on 
the new disc seems to me the finest they 
have done so far. The Gradual, for 
example, taken at a slightly quicker speed, 
has greater vitality than in the earlier 
recording and all the chants are filled with 
true spiritual joy, while the phrasing is more 
skilful than ever. If the Solesmes way of 
singing is, as some hold, historically suspect, 
there can be no question that it is rhythmic- 
ally alive in every phrase 

The reverse side begins with the Invit- 
atory from Matins of Easter Sunday, 
Surrexit Dominus vere, Alleluia—Venite exult- 
emus Domino. The first three verses are sung 
in the ancient version, and the second three, 
separated by a band, in the later and more 
ornate version, with B naturals flattened to 
accord with ‘‘ modern ” taste. Two hymns 
follow, Aurora lucis from Lauds, sung with 
stresses on all tonic accents, and Ad coenam 
agni, from Vespers, sung legato. Then 
comes the Compline antiphon to the 
Blessed Virgin, Regina caeli, a melody thought 
to be of the thirteenth century, and three 
antiphons sung at the Sunday Office of 
Matins, music which is never heard by 
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most of us, who are fast asleep at the time 
when the monks rise for this Office. 

The side ends with the fine processional 
chant Salve festa dies, taken from a long 
poem by Venantius Fortunatus (530-609). 
The opening stanza forms a refrain heard 
after all the succeeding verses. 

The recording has an excellent acoustic 
and Dom Gajard has provided informative 
notes, well translated, on each piece. It is 
good to read that a record of Christmas 
chants is to be issued in the autumn of this 
year, A.R, 


GIBBONS. Anthems, Madrigals and 
Fantasies : O Lord, I lift my heart 
to Thee; Thus Angels sung; 
Fantasia I; Almighty and ever- 
lasting God; Oh, my love, how 
comely now; Fantasia “In 
nomine”; O Lord, increase my 
faith; This is the record of John; 
What is our life; Fantasia I; 
The silver swan; Fantasia; The 
Cries of London. The Deller- 
Consort, Viols of the Schola Can- 
torum Basiliensis. D.G.G. Archive 
APM 14056 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Last month brought us a fine disc of 
church music by Gibbons sung by the choir 
of King’s Chapel, Cambridge, under its 
director Boris Ord, with organ pieces 
played by Hugh McLean: and now, with 
the duplication of only one item (the 
anthem Lord increase my faith) comes a 
selection of both his sacred and secular 
music. 

The angle of approach, in the sacred 
music, is here quite different and sets out 
to create the effect of it being sung in a 
Tudor home by a group of friends. This is 
most successfully accomplished and the disc, 
both as regards its sacred and secular 
contents, is one of the most beautiful I have 
ever heard. 

The voices of the Deller-Consort blend 
perfectly, their intonation, chording and 
enunciation are extremely good, and it 
seems to me only just to name the artists 
who compose it. These are Eileen 
McLoughlin (cantus), Alfred Deller (altus), 
Wilfred Brown and Gerald English (tenori), 
Maurice Bevan and Norman Platt (bassi)— 
the wording being that on the Archive card. 

Their singing has an intimate beauty 
that reminds one of the English Singers 
group of bygone days at their best: the 
two hymns, Thus Angels sung (on which 
Vaughan Williams composed a prelude for 
piano) and Oh my love, how comely now, are 
particularly moving in their absolute 
simplicity and devotional feeling, but every- 
thing the Censort do is noteworthy. 

This is the record of Fchn gains by having 
instrumental instead of organ accompani- 
ment and especially by having the support 
of the fine toned viols of the Schola Can- 
torum Basiliensis, who excel in the great 
In nomine Fantasia of five parts and the 
four-part Fantasia, in contrasted sections, 
on the reverse. 

There is a very sensitive performance of 
The Silver Swan and a splendid one of What 
is our life, Gibbons’s finest madrigal, 
inspired by Sir Walter Raleigh’s equally 
fine poem. The disc ends delightfully with 
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two of Gibbons’s character pieces with 
instrumental accompaniment, from The 
Cries of London, *‘God give you good- 
morrow ” and “ A good sausage ”’. 

The engineers have not had to grapple 
with anything like the acoustic problem 
presented by King’s College, but they have 
given a nicely spacious sound to the disc, 


which makes one’s pleasure in it complete. 
A.R. 


OPERATIC 
CHAPI. El Rey que Rabio. 


El Rey Pilar Lorengar (sop.) 
Rosa Tony Rosado (sop.) ~ 
General Manuel Ausensi (bar.) 
Jeremias Carlos Munguia (ten.) 
Maria Ana Ma. Fernandez (sop.) 
Intendente Agustin S. Luque (ten.) 
Almirante Rafael Maldonado (ten.) 
Gobernador Manuel Tierra (bar.) 
Capitan Carlos S. Luque (bar.) 

) 


Alcalde Luis S. Luque (bar. 
Juan Manuel Tierra (bar.) 
Los Coros Cantores de Madrid, 
La Gran Orquesta Sinfonica con- 
ducted by Ataulfo Argenta. London 
International TWorrit1 (12 in., 39s. 
73d.). ; 

I regret to say I had almost no positive 
pleasure from this piece. Whereas in La 
Tempestad and The Bunch of Roses, Chapi 
revealed a pleasant talent for tune spinning, 
here he seems reduced to a fatiguing tonic 
and dominant like someone vamping 
at the pianoforte to fill in time. What is 
more, the tale of the King who runs wild 
seems extravagantly silly, without heart in 
it. Much of the music is just routines for 
chorus, but when the heroine, Tony Rosado, 
has a chance to sing a “ romance ” we are 
not given the tune which might redeem all 
the aforesaid reach-me-down numbers. 


If you have rushed to buy all the previous 
zarzuelas you will probably not hesitate to 
add this one to your collection, for in truth 
the standard of performance and indeed the 
actual singers are more or less the same as 
in foregoing successes. But I do not find it 
possible to single out any specially tempting 
scene to draw you on. Perfectly competent 
recording. P.H.- 


GLINKA. A Life for the Tsar. 
Ivan Miro Changalovich (bass) 
Antonida Maria Glavachevich (sop.) 
Vania Militza Milodinovich (con.) 
Bogdan Sobinin Drago Startz (ten.) 
Russian soldier 
Ivan Murgashki (bass) 
Polish messenger 
Negolub Grubach (ten.) 
Sigizmund, King of Poland 
Vladeta Dimitrievich (bass) 
Chorus of the Yugoslav Army, 
Orchestra of the National Opera, 
Belgrade, conducted by Oscar 
Danon. Decca LXT5173-6 (four 
12 in., £7 18s. 6d.). 

The opera was originally called Ivan 
Susanin, the name of the patriotic peasant 
who saves Russia by leading the invading 
Polish armies astray. The name was 
changed to the one above by the flattered 
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Tsar when accepting the dedication of the 
work. Now, for reasons one need not 
elaborate, the older title prevails again. 
Glinka is called the father of Russian music, 
but he was really an international dilettante 
and though this work is liberally sprinkled 
with Slavonic decorations, mazurkas, 
peasant choruses and the like, the style is 
really quite Parisian, that is to say it works 
to the formulae of Rossini, Donizetti and 
Auber, and the Meyerbeer of “ L’etoile 
du nord”, also “‘ Russian”’’. The story, 
quite a good one finally—at least in the 
penultimate scene in the forest—is rather 
leisurely laid out: a very sumptuous 
production @ la Bolshoi might make you 
positively welcome the long irrelevancies, 
the pomps and ballets, the marching and 
countermarching. (By the way it is interest- 
ing to note that the chorus is the choir of 
the Yugoslav army; there’s realism for 
you, as if Covent Garden put on La Fille 
du regiment with the Brigade of Guards! ) 
On the gramophone, however, this makes 
for some longueurs and though I am the 
reverse of ungrateful to Decca for giving 
us the work complete so that we get the 
famous scenes in the context, I can’t 
pretend I was uniformly thrilled by all 
eight sides. 


That Glinka had a really operatic gift and 
an original one, you can hear on side seven 
—the great scene where Susanin, who has 
misled the army of his enemies into the 
most impossible part of the forest knows 
that the game must soon be up and reflects 
on his act of sacrifice. It is a very noble 
scene for bass (especially if you think of the 
date: 1836). It must have inspired many 
such, not forgetting perhaps the death of 
Boris, and Igor’s night thoughts. Changa- 
lovich, whose Prince Gremin I praised in 
the Onegin set from the same theatre, sings 
it with much feeling and I should judge, 
powerful and affecting acting. But it is no 
use pretending it is as well sung, qua 
singing, as the records made of it by Rossi- 
Lemeni and by Arié. 


Here again one comes up against the 
question of authenticity, as in all these 
Yugoslav issues by Decca. Who am I, who 
can hardly lisp two words of Russian, to 
say that the vocal acting makes up for the 
defects of vocalisation pure and simple ? 
Yet such, I believe, will be the verdict of 
many people who buy these discs. The 
opera, I note, was once given at Covent 
Garden in 1887, probably on some Russian 
state visit—and then Albani sang the 
heroine. I fancy that was a bit different 
from what Maria Glavachevich gives us, 
for she puts us in mind of that lady who 
enraged Bernard Shaw: “ the difference 
between her shakes and her held notes 
being that when she sang a shake she shook 
because she wanted to, when she sang a 
held note she shook because she couldn’t 
help it!” Yet the first cavatina is not 
unpleasant : if we allow flamenco singing for 
Spain, why not this vibrant noise for 
Russia ? 

The daughter’s lover is that Lenski who 
gave pleasure in the Onegin set: the 
contralto who sings Vanya, the hero’s 
adopted son, sounds about as boyish as 
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Clara Butt in her prime. There is more 
success orchestrally with the swagger anc 
vigour of score than with the purely; 
lyrical parts, but the wedding quarte 
in Act III for instance is nicely enougl: 
managed. 


The recording is admirably full an 
steady ; at least I found no noticeable sags 
in pitch. A rough detail in the playing 
here and there will more easily be found 
but as an overall account of the epoch 
making old piece, this will surely do more 
than pass muster. Buyers with shor! 
purses may like to be reminded of Rossi 
Lemeni on H.M.V. DB21599. P. H.-W. 


GLUCK. Orfeo ed Euridice, Act 2, 
Barbara Gibson (soprano), Nan 
Merriman (mezzo-soprano), Robert 
Shaw Chorale conducted by Robert 
Shaw, N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 
H.M.V. ALP1357 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Recording of broadcast performance, 
November 22nd, 1952. 

The deletion of Nixa’s complete recording 
of Gluck’s Orfeo was a sad blow but, as if to 
console us, we are now given Toscanini’s 
superb performance of the second act— 
which is a flawless masterpiece from start 
to finish—in the recorded broadcast of 1952. 


Let it be said at once, and then forgotten, 
that the tone of the violins is steely and the 
recording shallow in loud passages—and so 
in the Dance of the Furies—but most of the 
music is not loud and fortunately beautiful 
in tone, overwhelmingly so in the F major 
“Minuet” and its companion piece in 
D minor, played (as I remember it in the 
unforgettable Granville Barker production, 
with Marie Brema as Orpheus, at the Savoy 
Theatre) “‘ as a troubled spirit crosses the 
scene”, (I must pay tribute here to the 
beautifully played flute solo.) The effect of 
the return to the F major dance, as Toscanini 
interprets it, is indeed a glimpse of a heaven 
of peace. Most lovely, also, are the two 
other ballet movements that come in this 
act. The passage from the darkness and 
terror of the underworld to the light and 
serenity of the Elysian Fields is most 
wonderfully accomplished: and those who 
have found Toscanini driving expressive 
music on too tight a rein may well marvel at 
the tenderness with which he plays Gluck’s 
inspired strains. 


There is a fearful menace in the music 
of the Furies somewhat mitigated, unfor- 
tunately, by a too distantly recorded 
chorus, but boiling and seething in their 
dance. The dying down of their rage, after 
Orpheus’s appeals, is another marvel of the 
performance. Nan Merriman has not quite 
the nobility of voice needed for the part of 
Orpheus and her first appeal, in which the 
tempo seems to me a shade too fast, just 
lacks the feel of the supreme effort it should 
be: but she is excellent in the two more 
dramatic appeals that follow (why, though. 
does she sing d’amore instead of d’amor in 
the second of these ?) and she does her 
best to convey the serenity of “‘ Che puro 
ciel! ’, This, however, needs the pure 
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tones of Kathleen Ferrier’s voice as those 
who heard her sing it, or have the recording 
of it, will know. 

Barbara Gibson, the Euridice, sings her 
lovely solo charmingly and is well supported 
by the chorus, who are good all through. 
Toscanini ends the act with a rallentando 
on the last four chords that has the effect 
of a grand classical gesture. 

What would we not give to hear him do 
the whole opera ; but one cannot be too 
grateful for this inspired and most moving 
performance of the second act, which 
everyone who cares for one of the most 
beautiful operas ever written must hasten 
to get. 


PUCCINI. Il Tabarro. 
Michele Tito Gobbi (bar.) 
Luigi Giacinto Prandelli (tenor) 
Il “ Tinca ” Piero de Palma (tenor) 
Il * Talpa” Plinio Clabassi (bass) 
Giorgetta Margaret Mas (sop.) 
La Frugola 
i Pirazzini (mezzo-sop.) 
Un venditore di canzonette 
Renato Ercolani (tenor) 
Piero de Palma (tenor) 
Due amanti Sylvia Bertona (sop.) 
Orchestra of the Opera House, 
Rome, Section of the Chorus of the 
Opera House, Rome, conducted by 
Vincenzo Bellezza. Chorus Master : 
Giuseppe Conca. H.M.V. ALP1355 
(12 in., 39s. 7$d.). Recorded in the 
Opera House, Rome. 

A whole Puccini opera on one LP disc 
sounds an attractive bargain, and this first 
issue of an opera, whose sombre power has 
gained fame steadily, will surely attract 
many of the right buyers. I found it 
impressive, though I also found it—as in 
the theatre, after more than two or three 
hearings—oppressive. Moreover, one should 
say at once that it is not specially good for 
gramophone listening: the background 
sounds of Paris, the bugle call at dusk. the 
lovers singing on their way home (with a 
quote from Mimi of La Bohéme) are all 
liable to spring the imagination. Yet the 
essential action ought to be seen, like that 
of the end of Pagliacci, and not merely 
heard. The irony of the situation demands 
visible action. One is not made aware of 
the claustrophobic condition of adultery on 
a Seine barge! Incidentally, is it really 
Paris which is summoned up by the strange 
yearning, passionate, heavy-lidded music ? 
The Paris of Zola, perhaps ; certainly not 
the Paris of La Bohéme, or the Paris which 
Charpentier (to whom this work owes quite 
a lot) so faithfully projected in Louise. 

The spiritual location of the work seems 
to be much nearer the Tiber ; the passion 
is the passion of the Trastevere slums or of 
those ultra-lurid Italian films bearing titles 
like Lust, Blood and Farewells. Giorgetta’s 
passionate outburst (towards the end of 
side 1), “* My dream is different ”, is deeply 
and essentially Italian. Margaret Mas, a 


singer whose name I have heard bandied 
about recently in London as a _ vocal 
phenomenon sings it with the pressures 
which Pampanini used to exert in Butterfly: 
the climactic high C is a little precarious, 
but the dramatic “ density ” (if I may use 
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the expression) seems exactly what is 
wanted. When Prandelli joins her in the 
one really heart-lifting page of this murder- 
ous police court grand guignol, the effect is 
properly thrilling. Prandelli, too, is just 
right and does not make the mistake of 
bellowing his sermon about how right the 
working classes are to drink their wages 
(‘“‘ Hai ben ragione’’). It is much more 
effective if not too defiantly done. A not too 
physically heavy tenor, too, is desirable, 
because when the baritone-husband has to 
strangle this tenor lover as he comes:aboard 
in the darkness, the fight needs to sound 
unequal, or we won’t believe in the outcome! 

Tito Gobbi uses his very darkest tone 
colouring for the murderous bargee, and a 
very frightening piece of vocal acting it is, 
if not specially beautiful as singing. The 
mounting pressure of the long ostinato 
monologue and the putting on of the moral 
thumbscrew are done with superb sense of 
melodrama (though one can’t quite forget 
how much better is Scarpia’s, “* Piu forte, 
piu forte”). The lesser roles are well sung, 
almost too well. Piero de Palma is too 
smooth for Tinca. The ragpicker Frugola, 
who has that little threnody about the 
cottage in the country they’d love to have, 
ought to be more of a character part, 
surely. This mezzo makes her sound like a 
retired Amneris! The brief passage of 
happiness, with the hurdy-gurdy, is wonder- 
fully suggestive, in spite of all the “ off” 
noises being a shade too close and deliberate- 
sounding in this clear, strong recording. 
Bellezza keeps the music moving in the 
most understanding way. 

In sum, a fine account of the lurid first 
picture of the Triptych (or Trittico). May 
we expect a Gianni Schicchi from the same 


stable ? P.H.-W. 

LUNA. Los Cadetes de la Reina. 
Herminia Pilar Lorengar (sop.) 
Carlos Manuel Ausensi (bar.) 
Heliodoro Carlos Munguia (ten.) 
Rosa Ana Ma. Fernandez (sop.) 
Luisa jJulita Bermejo (sop.) 
Presidente Gregorio Gil (ten.) 


Los Coros Cantores de Madrid, 
La Gran Orquesta Sinfonica con- 
ducted by Ataulfo Argenta. London 
International TWog1112 (12 in., 39s. 
74d.). 

The Queens’ Cadets has a story not wholly 
unlike Offenbach’s La Grande Duchesse de 
Gérolstein. Would it had a tenth of the 
musical gaiety ! However this is much the 
better of the month’s two zarzuelas that we 
had better count our blessings, which 
include for instance on side two a duet for 
Miss Lorengar and Mr. Ausensi which 
makes some real appeal. The date of the 
work is 1913. The action takes place in 
un pais imaginario (1 should think so indeed) 
and we are told that it is epoca actual (i.e. 
1913 ?). This however does not prevent 
the first two scenes of the operetta being 
separated by a charming little orchestral 
interlude which might be a copy of Wolf- 
Ferrari imitating the eighteenth century. 
This is succeeded by what is evidently a 
duet for the soubrette and the comedy 
tenor, which would sound a note of excep- 
tional triteness in any 1914 war revue. 
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As you might expect in an operetta about 
cadets there is a fair amount of that quick- 
step marching which sounds so jolly in bull 
rings (but doesn’t stand much repetition in 
the home). The performance of this 
shallow but quite reasonably tuneful stuff 
is well up to the standard we have come to 
expect, but it is not the first zarzuela I 
should rush to if I wanted to acquire an 


addiction to the species. P.H.-W. 

VIVES. Maruxa. 
Maruxa Tony Rosado 
Rosa Pilar Lorengar 
Pablo Manuel Ausensi 
Rufo Luis Corbella 
Antonio Enrique de la Vara 
Madrid Singers, Augmented 


Madrid Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ataulfo Argenta. Lon- 
don International TWog1017-8 (two 
12 in., 79s. 3d.). 

For the pretty shepherdess Maruxa life 
in the Gallician meads is one long lyric, 
what with handsome Pablo’s courtship. 
But those mischievous townees, Rosa and 
Rufo, spoil the idyll, crossing the two in 
love. Happily they go back to town again 
on side 4 and country peace returns, 

This is one of the more attractive 
zarzuelas, nearly a decade before Doria 
Frasquita, and hardly its equal, but already 
showing Vives as a minor master all the 
same. Some of the rustic jollities and 
general ho-ho-ho would probably seem less 
tedious on the stage than on disc, but the 
love music is highly attractive, has real 
personal character (not exotic or formu- 
listic) and Vives several times, like Puccini 
in La Bohéme, makes very clever dramatic 
patterns out of two pairs of lovers at 
loggerheads. The singers are already 
known to us: indeed, the second sang 
Violetta recently at Covent Garden. Sides 
1 and 4 are the best, I think, thus per- 
mitting you, should you desire it, to take 
half the operetta, as a sample. There is no 
spoken dialogue, and the music is richly 
and effectively scored ; which the excellent 
recording brings out well. A little sag at 
the end of side 1 and an occasional patch 
of tape hum are the only blemishes in a 
pleasant issue. Those who want a change 
from schmalz or Parisiana might well 
sample it. P.H.-W. 


WAGNER. Der Fliegende Hollander. 
Der Hollander 
Hermann Uhde (bar.) 


Senta Astrid Varnay (sop.) 
Daland Ludwig Weber (bass) 
Erik Rudolf Lustig (tenor) 
Mary 


Elisabeth Schirtel (mezzo-sop.) 
Der Steuermann Josef Traxel (tenor) 
Bayreuth Festival Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Joseph 


Keilberth. Decca LXT5150-52 
(three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 
Fricsay (12/55) DGM18063-5 


I shall not abandon my search for a 
satisfying, ‘‘ redeeming’ account of The 
Flying Dutchman (who also was plagued by 
a search for perfection). Frankly I like 
this performance of it less than the Deutsche 
Grammophon version with all its faults. 
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That was irritatingly cut up and disfigured 
by a soprano (Kupper) who wobbled 
fast and frequently but had a far better 
chorus, for one thing. This one is also cut 
through the middle of Senta’s Ballad and 
though it is true Varnay wobbles differently, 
(i.e. more slowly) she is nothing like the 
ideal Senta whose big solo wants singing 
as firmly and steadily as Agathe’s solo in 
Freischutz. Even where pressure has to be 
put on, as in the duet or the last trio, the 
ideal should be Meyerbeerish and I don’t 
see why we should have to accept the sort 
of squalling and skirling that German 
Briinnhildes and their sisters have been 
inflicting on us generations long now. 
Senta is not a Walkiire and the part is not 
“cruel” at all. Let the next company to 
attempt a full recording, try also to get a 
Senta who can go up and down her 
arpeggio accurately ; after all we should 
expect no less from a soloist in a violin 
concerto, why should Senta expect to get 
away with an approximate account of the 
notes 2? 

I have often admired Astrid Varnay (her 
- Isolde at Bayreuth was thrilling) and in 
this performance she is often powerfully, 
‘“‘ darkly” dramatic but this particular 
role does not necessarily need that quality : 
purity, a clear radiant line are much more 
important. Similarly I admire Herr Uhde 
greatly as a singing actor—who, that saw 
it, can forget his ‘‘ T’scek, bedien dich ! ” 
(“‘ Help yerself chum’) in Arabella as the 
Munich company did it at Covent Garden ? 
He is tall, saturnine of visage and has a 
presence. I’ve no doubt both he and 
Varnay made a great impression in the 
festival theatre, but his actual singing like 
hers is surely far from what Wagner must 
have imagined. One doesn’t have to assume 
that every Dutchman sang like Santley; 
but “ for keeps ’ I would want something 
less rough and approximate than this, if 
only for the sake of preserving intact 
memories of Schorr or Janssen in the part. 
Besides if the tenor Helmsman (Traxel) can 
sing decently, why not the others ? 


The answer seems to lie in the fact that 
Keilberth’s conducting is uninspiring and 
unhelpful, so that even Ludwig Weber is 
well below his best and in the fact that this 
is an actual performance of the Summer 
Festival last year, not a studio performance, 
which no doubt explains all the shifts of 
level, the chorus’s fluffed entries and the 
actual distortion here and there which 
makes Varnay sound as if she were singing 
into a milk-jug. The slight stage noises, 
on the other hand, I do not mind and one 
would accept it all as a broadcast. Perhaps 
some people would think that “ the sense 
of the theatre ”’ which is vividly transmitted 
is a factor actually making up for little 
musical blemishes. Certainly the opening 
fanfare in the gardens—followed by the 
minute bell, the orchestra tuning, the sudden 
hush and the first chord—is exciting enough. 
If only what followed were a really first- 
rate performance ! 


The famous Bayreuth acoustic is some- 
thing which really favours the chap in 
the audience and on the showing of these 
discs it is not necessarily a happy adjunct 
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to recording. In the theatre you feel 
engulfed, as though a flea inside a Stradi- 
varius. But on disc quite a few sforzandi 
chords sound merely like reverberations or 
echoes, quickly damped down, of the true 
sound. In sum, an issue to approach with 
caution. P. H.-W 


SCHMIDT OPERATIC RECITAL. Your 
tiny hand is frozen, Act 1; Mimi is 
a Heartless Maiden from ‘“ La 
Bohéme ” (Puccini). Joseph Schmidt 
(tenor), Berlin Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann. On 
with the Motley from “‘ Pagliacci ”’, 
Act 1 (Leoncavallo). O Paradiso 
from “* Africana ”’, Act 4 (Meyerbeer). 
Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with 
Orchestra. Sung in German. Parlo- 
phone CGEP22 (7 in., 1os. 54d.). 


These are rather woolly transfers—as far 
as the orchestral backing goes—of some 
decent bits of singing. As German tenors 
went, Josef Schmidt was one of the most 
stylish, in non-German works. His Rudolph 
indeed was vocally excellent as the first 
aria here reminds us; he also takes the 
hurdJle in Act III very well, though it 
makes an absurd extract, with the tenor 
singing his part in the trio as a solo! Canio 
and Vasco da Gama were never ideally 
his roles—quite apart from the fact that 
he was, as the sleeve says bluntly, a dwarf. 
As a Jew he had much to suffer during his 
climb to fame. But he certainly mastered 
the art of singing well for a microphone 
and though to-day we should think him 
placed too near it, these souvenirs may well 
be cherished in some quarters. It goes 
without saying that far better versions of 
the arias in Italian already abound. 

P. H.-W. 


POETRY AND DICTION, Etc. 


LOURDES—A DAY OF THE PIL- 
GRIMAGE. Pontifical Mass. 
Ringing of the Vespers—Prayers 
and invocations before and in the 
pools. Stations of the Cross of the 
sick. Procession to the town of 
Lourdes. Procession of the Holy 
Sacrament. Angelus—Torchlight 
Procession. London  Ducretet- 
Thomson DTL 93052 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Recorded at Lourdes. 

This record can only expect to appeal to 
those who have been to Lourdes as pilgrims 
and wish to recall vividly memories of what 
is for thousands an unforgettable experience. 


The throng sing the Kyrie Eleison and 
Sanctus in the portions of the Pontifical Mass 
included and, of course, the famous Lourdes 
hymn is to be heard later on, and Regina 
Caeli: and of course a rather shrill voiced 
female pilgrim is near the microphone 
during the singing. For the rest there are 
fervid exhortations and prayers and the 
clangour of bells. 


Never having been to Lourdes I cannot 
say more about this disc except that, given 
the circumstances, it is adequately recorded 
and will be for many a welcome souvenir. 
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LEURS DEBUTS. Maurice Donn: y, 
Poémes : Sagesse; La caissiére; 
Lettre 4 Jeanne; Les vicux 
Messieurs; 14 Juillet read by 
Pierre Bertin. Poéme : Pensées 
de Maurice Donnay read by Max 
de Rieux. Maurice Donnay in‘cr- 
viewed by Pierre Bertin. Direc: ec 
by Max de Rieux. London Inier- 
national TW91072 (12 in., 39s. 74:1.). 

The most interesting thing here is the 
interview with Donnay himself, taken in 
the year before his death—in his eighties 

—in 1945. He talks about himself with 

much spirit and comments on some of his 

successes which is.certainly likely to interest 
those who know them more than those who 
don’t. Similar interviews with such men as 

Shaw, Wells or Yeats must exist and it 

seems odd that the British public should be 

expected to buy only those of the recently 
defunct immortals of French literature. The 
poems are well read—“ les vieux messieurs ” 
indeed is almost “ acted” and so is the 
poem about the happy time at the National 

Holiday. The “ master’s” pensées, like a 

short Guitry monologue make rather a 

fascinating assemblage of not very striking 

observations and memories. They are given 
with great attack here and might be 
regarded at the very least as an invaluable 


adjunct to learning the language. Silent 
surfaces: even in the interview the 
recording is in focus. P.H.-W. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


Vocal 

Complete LP operas, and the extraction 
therefrom of EP or MP excerpts, have led 
to all sorts of new “ extracts ” being offered 
different from those that were standard in 
the days when we bought our isolated items 
on 78 r.p.m. sides. Sometimes an aria or 
duet gains by being set in context ; on the 
other hand, it sometimes seems that a 
passage which one does not particularly 
want in isolation has been added on to the 
well-known bit just to make up the side- 
length. EP and MP have already been 
used for the obvious purposes of presenting 
“double-sided arias’ (like ‘“* Ritorna 
vincitor ”), without a break, though so far 
the three- and four-sided extracts have done 
less well. We have, it is true, Desdemona’s 
scena, the complete ‘“‘ Willow Song and 
Ave Maria” from Otello, on Decca; but 
as yet no complete Love Duet from 
Madama Butterfly. 

From Tosca’s first entrance to her exit 
takes just four sides ; it has been recorded 
once complete, and many times just in 
double-sided abridgments. It reappears 
complete on the Columbia EP, SEL1543, 
taken from the complete set of Tosca with 
Maria Meneghini Callas and Giuseppe Di 
Stefano. The passage, which runs from 
Tosca’s off-stage ‘‘ Mario! Mario! ”, 
though her ‘‘ Non la sospiri ”’ and the duet 
** Ah! quegli occhi” to the parting ‘ But 
let her eyes be black ones! ”’, gives Callas 
many chances for demonstrating her 
thrilling way with a phrase. But it has 
always seemed to me that, however much 
one may admire Tosca as a whole, one is 
seldom fond enough of particular passages 
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to want them on a separate disc. De 
Sabata accompanies magnificently, and 
the recording is good. 

H.M.V. 7ER5062 is an EP taken from 
the complete Pagliacci, and presents, in 
effect, the greater part and as much 
probably as one wants, of the second act: 
the opening chorus, the minuet and 
Arlecchino’s Serenade, continuous on the 
first side ; then a gap, and on side 2 from 
Canio’s entrance into the play to the end 
of the opera. Victoria de los Angeles is 
splendid as Nedda ; Bjérling hasn’t quite 
got the weight to his voice that one would 
like for ‘“‘ No, Pagliaccio non son”, but 
sings with fine free tone and a great 
dramatic sense. The performance as a 
whole, under Renato Cellini, is colourful 
and vital, distinctly exciting. This little 
record, in fact, can give you more of a 
dramatic thrill than many stage perform- 
ances. 

Other operatic offerings include a Decca 
$5, 71105, on which Renata Tebaldi, in 
glorious voice, sings “* Addio del passato ” 
from La Traviata (reading the letter with 
memorable beauty), and the Ave Maria 
from Otello. 71129 can hardly be considered 
very seriously, for on it Gianni Poggi (in 
“Un di felice”? and ‘‘ Parigi o cara”’) 
is an almost comically solid and inelegant 
Alfredo. ‘* Un di felice ”’ is one of the most 
powerful recordings of the tenor voice that 
I have heard ; it comes at you like Georges 
Thill’s “* Inutiles regrets ” from The Trojans. 
Tebaldi doesn’t find her form in the first 
duet, which is a touch clumsy ; but she is 
beautiful in the second. 

Miss Winifred Ferrier, in her life of her 
sister, tells us how when Kathleen Ferrier 
heard her first record, made in 1944, “ she 
listened to it with growing disappointment 
and alarm ”’, wondering whether she really 
sounded like that, and was relieved to read 
in THz GRAMOPHONE that “ being perhaps, 
too near the microphone, her tone in the 
vigorous O Praise the Lord has a little edge 
on it which does not really belong to her 
voice”. An imperfect reproduction of 
Miss Ferrier’s voice it may be ; nevertheless 
a reissue of it, on Columbia SED5530, is 
welcome. The record contained two songs 
by Maurice Greene, “I will lay me down 
in peace ’’ and ‘‘ O Praise the Lord ”. The 
soft singing at the end of the former, as 
THe GRAMOPHONE remarked, is very 
moving. These take one side: on the 
other we have three duets arranged from 
Purcell—* Let us wander” from The 
Indian Queen, ‘* Shepherd, shepherd, cease 
decoying ” from King Arthur, and “ Sound 
the trumpet ” from Come ye sons of art— 
where Miss Ferrier is joined by Margaret 
Ritchie. 

\t the close of her biography, Miss Winifred 
Ferrier quoted four pages of music, phrases 
which no one who had ever heard Kathleen 
Ferrier sing could read without hearing again 
her voice in them. Decca have had the 
happy idea of collecting on an MP 
(LW5225) Miss Ferrier’s recordings of 
these four pieces, made at various times of 
her career, and illustrating four aspects of 
her art: her excellence in English song, in 
oratorio, in Mahler’s music and in the 
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title-role of Gluck’s Orfeo. In the folk song 
‘Blow the wind southerly”’ the unac- 
companied vocal line, wheeling in slow 
curves around E flat, lies in the richest and 
most individual range of the singer’s voice, 
and displays well her treatment of long, 
ample phrases. In the first part of the air 
‘* He was despised ’”’ from the Messiah we 
hear the way in which her phrasing of 
oratorio was expressive and deeply felt, 
without ever being allowed to become at 
all ‘‘ operatic”. Mahler’s song. “Im 
Mitternacht ” lies higher than the other 
pieces on the record, and presents the voice 
ringing out on E’s and F sharps, and in 
one place (the melisma on “ entschieden ”’ 
at the end of the second verse) the vocal 
line reaches up to G. This extract also 
presents the collaboration of Ferrier and 
Bruno Walter which led to so many 
memorable Mahler performances. 

‘** The more I see of opera ”’, Ferrier once 
wrote, “‘ the less I want to take part in it— 
except Orfeo!” (Carl Ebert once proposed 
that she should sing Carmen at Glynde- 
bourne, ‘‘ and suggested an interpretation 
of the part which he felt might be more in 
accordance with her temperament! ”’). 
A recording of ‘‘Che puro ciel’, the 
beautiful aria which Orpheus sings while 
first he gazes on the Elysian fields, completes 
the disc. This is taken from the Orfeo set 
made during the Glyndebourne perform- 
ances of 1947. 

Decca 71128 couples two Schubert songs 
sung by Schlusnus, “ Standchen” and 
“Sei mir gegriisst”. The voice shows 
traces of wear, and is recorded very close 
to the microphone—nevertheless both sides, 
and “‘ Standchen ” in particular, reveal this 
baritone’s very beautiful tone quality. Max 
Lichtegg, an experienced operetta singer, 
couples the Napoletana and Wolgalied from 
Lehar’s Der Zarewitsch on 71122. 


Orchestral 

The excellence of the Prelude and 
Mazurka and the Czardas from Coppelia 
played by Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
under Roger Désormiére (Decca 71127) 
reinforce the desire (expressed earlier in 
this number) that Decca should try a new 
transfer of Désormiére’s Delibes recordings, 
the Coppélia and Sylvia Suites. Other Decca 
45s are Warlock’s Capriol Suite, complete on 
71102, in the very fine Boyd Neel perform- 
ance ; the first four of Malcolm Arnold’s 
eight English Dances, brightly played by 
the London Philharmonic under Boult 
(71096) ; and two scraps from Berlioz’s 
Damnation de Faust, the Hungarian March 
and the Dance of the Will o’ the Wisps 
(71117) ; this is an oldish but still satis- 
factory recording by the Concertgebouw 
orchestra under Van Beinum. 

Last month L.S. dealt harshly with 
two 10-inch Telefunkens, an LP and an 
MP, which turn up now as one 12-inch, 
LGX6604. The pieces are a Corelli suite 
arranged by Arbés, Rossini’s C major 
Trio Sonata, the Lully-Mottl Ballet Suite, 
and the Haydn Notturno, referred to in 
the Correspondence columns of this issue. 

A very well recorded EP offers Chabrier’s 
Féte Polonaise, exuberantly done, and an 
atmospheric account of Liadov’s Kikimora 
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(Columbia SEL1544, Philharmonia under 
Markevitch). The rest are overtures. 


Pierino Gamba’s handling of the Cenerentola 
and Siége de Corinthe Overtures, with the 
London Symphony Orchestra, is not 
particularly stylish (Decca LW5223) ; nor 
is Isidore Godfrey’s of the Princess Ida and 
Yeomen of the Guard (coupled on 71118) or 
Gondoliers, Patience and Ruddigore (on Decca 
LW5226) Overtures. His treatment is 
bright and breezy, and well recorded ; but 
now that Sullivan is out of copyright, we 
may legitimately look forward to something 
more polished. 


Instrumental 

The third EP containing four numbers 
from Lipatti’s complete set of the Chopin 
Waltzes has appeared, Columbia SEB3509. 
This leaves only Op. 64, No. 3 in A flat, 
and Op. 70, No. 3 in D flat unrecorded on 
45; these are both short pieces and no 
doubt E.M.I. have planned some suitable 
coupling for their issue. Provided that the 
coupling turns out to be something that 
one wants, then the 45s offer a no more 
expensive and rather attractive way of 
building up the set, and if anything, the 
recording seems to be a shade better in this 
form (I have only sampled a few against 
the original LP, not done a_ thorough 
comparison). 

The two most popular items from Book | 
of Debussy’s Préludes, ‘“‘ The Submerged 
Cathedral” and “ The Girl with Flaxen 
Hair ”’, have been extracted from Friedrich 
Gulda’s recording and put on to Decca 
71104; but those who want just this 
particular pair of Preludes, without the 
rest, might prefer to consider the Gieseking 
performance on a Columbia EP, SEL1527, 
which also contains ‘‘ Reflets dans l’eau” 
from the first set of Images. Wilhelm Kempff 
gives very beautiful, reflective performances 
of two numbers of Brahms’s Op. 119— 
the E minor Intermezzo and E flat 
Rhapsody—on Decca 71119. 

Jeanne Demessieux, playing on the organ 
of the Victoria Hall in Geneva, gives out the 
two upper lines of the Chorale Prelude 
Jesus Christus, unser Heiland (BWV688, 
Claviertibung 20) in a pretty shower of 
spangles, drawing attention away almost 
completely from the chorale tune in the 
bass, but making an attractive sound. This 
is on one side of Decca 71120 ; on the other 
is Nun komm’, der Heiden Heiland (BWV659, 
the eighth of the Eighteen Preludes), very 
beautifully played. 

Campoli’s Homage to Fritz Kreisler, 
originally on LXT5012, has now been split 
between two MP discs, LW5217 and 
LW5218, the first of which contains most 
of the plums. ALP. 





Fritz Lehmann 

It is our sad duty to record the death of 
yet another conductor well known to 
concert audiences and record collectors. 

Fritz Lehmann, who was born in Mann- 
heim on May 17th, 1904, died on April 2nd, 
after a musical career centred mainly in 
Germany. Originally he recorded for the 
Odeon Company and more recently for the 
Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft. 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


William Clauson, with his guitar, and 
supported in some songs by John Gregory and 
his Group, has obviously sat at the feet of 
Burl Ives but has developed his own style. On 
1{.M.V. CLPC11—Folk Songs and Ballads is the 
title—he sings nineteen songs which are about 
evenly shared between Britain and America. 
! like him better in the latter (of course Mr. 
Clauson is an American) than in the former. 
What traditionalists will think of his “ All 
through the Night”’ and the “ Skye Boat Song”’ 

the latter in a not very happy arrangement) 
I do not know, but I certainly like the humour 
of his “‘ Sippin’ Cider”’, The sleeve-note says 
that the singer “ echoes great voices of the past. 
John McCormack in the Londonderry Air and 
Harry Plunket-Greene in The Garden where the 
praties grow”’. The only echoes I can find are in 
the mere titles of the songs ; there are none in 
the style of the singing. Indeed I put on an old 
McCormack record, and wished I hadn’t. His 
best English song is perhaps ‘‘ The Frog and the 
Mouse”’. The American songs, on the other 
hand are splendid, particularly “ Black is the 
colour”’, “ Lil’ Liza Jane”, “‘ Sinner Man” 
and “Cindy”. These four would make a 
delightful 45EP. 

Although I have, so far as I know, no Welsh 
blood in me I have spent a good deal of time in 
Wales and have always been interested in and 
often fascinated by much of their home music- 
making. At the foot of the twin mountains 
bordering Bala Lake is the village of Llanuw- 
chllyn—The Village above the Lake. From the 
homesteads around, the Godre Aran Choir 
was formed some ten years ago, and it has*won 
premier awards at the National Eisteddfod 
and appeared at the St. David’s Day celebrations 
at the Albert Hall. They are famous for their 
group “ penillion ” singing, and Delysé EC3137 
( Music of the Welsh Mountains) gives a glimpse of 
this art, which is an ancient form of music 
peculiar to Wales and consists, in essence, of 
singing extemporised or set verses to a counter- 
point woven around some traditional tune 
played on one or more harps. 


I have heard such music in the flesh several 
times in Wales, and this record has the authentic 
atmosphere. I cannot quite get rid of a tendency 
to buzz in a tissue-paper fashion sometimes 
when mezzo-forte is exceeded, but this fault is 
trivial beside the record’s merits and should not 
be allowed to deter anyone from hearing a most 
attractive disc. The eleven items cover a wide 
range of moods and all are sung in Welsh except 
a setting of Psalm XXIII which is sung in 
English. Particularly interesting are ‘“ The 
Miner” and “‘ The Farmer” both of which are 
settings of extracts from odes composed for the 
Eisteddfod. There is much of intense interest as 
well as sheer enjoyment in these songs, not the 
least of which are the unexpected changes in 
rhythm and metre. And, as I said recently, 
what a grand singing language is Welsh! With 
the record is given an attractively produced 
booklet containing translations of the songs. 
This, I note, was printed in the little town of 
Bala where the recording was made. 


A record to which the addition of a leaflet of 
words would be helpful is Yiddish Songs, Vol. 2 
(Felstead SDL86042). To be fair there may be 
one, for my copy is without its correct sleeve. 
Here are eight songs by Benzion Witler and 
his Ensemble, five of which are by Mr. Witler 
and the other three of which are traditional. 
They mostly follow a similar pattern in that 
they start with an introduction that is vocalised 
in rhapsodical style or one that is in the nature 


of recitative and then develop into a refrain in 
modern or semi-modern dance rhythm. The 
most attractive are the three traditional airs 
but all are of interest. 

The Portuguese fado is not, of course, a folk 
song but a popular song of the cafés and streets. 
On Col. 33CS1 Amalia Rodrigues sings 
Eight Outstanding Successes. One feels that the 
success is very largely due to the singer’s 
impeccable sense of rhythm. To my surprise 
I found the refrain of the best known of the 
songs, ““Coimbra’”’ (“The Whispering Serenade’’) 
to be sung in English. This record is definitely 
a “‘ must” for all who appreciate this kind of 
music, and their name is legion. 

I cannot appreciate one side of London Int. 
TWVo1127 at all. It is Gypsy Music, recorded 
at the Festival of St. Maries de la Mer, 1955, 
by Juanita Pirris, Marina Carretta and 
Party. Hoarse and toneless singers shriek and 
bellow to the accompaniment of guitars, per- 
cussion noises made by everything but the 
kitchen sink, and a multitude of “ noises off”’. 
I feel as one of the Two Black Crows used to 
say, “ even if dat was good I still wouldn’t like 
it”. There is certainly plenty of atmosphere ; 
indeed, there is little else. The other side is 
provided by Fare Michel and Party. It is 
similar but a trifle more interesting because of 
some guitar playing that is clever if not very 
attractive or musical. 

In January 1955 I reviewed a ten-inch 
Telefunken selection from Kurt Weill’s remark- 
able Dreigroschenoper under the direction of 
Theo Mackeben and now from the same 
company and under the same direction comes 
a twelve-inch selection (LGX66053). Unfortu- 
nately I have not been able to compare the two 
side by side but unless my memory is at fault 
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the new record has much the same virtues a id 
defects as the earlier one. This is not music .>r 
which I have any great affection but a god 
deal of respect. It is in quite a substantial deg: -e 
responsible for much of the music writi-n 
during the last quarter of a century or so. 

A lengthy selection from Oh Rosalinda ! !, 
described as “ Johann Strauss’ light opere ‘a 
‘Die Fledermaus’ brought up to date”, is 
issued on Nixa NPLi8001. The recording is a 
transfer from the sound track of the CinemaScove 
film. The film, like ‘‘ Carmen Jones ’’, makes 
an agreeable evening’s entertainment, but io 
hear again and again give me the original, not 
‘* brought up to date ”’, in both cases. I feel this 
even more strongly in this record than in the 
former, for there are two magnificent per- 
formances available. 

Another record which inevitably invites 
comparison is Operetta Favourites No. 2, in which 
the singer is Max Lichtegg. As the songs coine 
from such works as Lehar’s “ Land of Smiles ”, 
Zeller’s “‘ Der Vogelhandler”’ and Leo Fall's 
“Rose of Stamboul”’, the comparison is, of 
course, with Richard Tauber. Herr Lichtegg 
is unable to conceal the fact that his voice is 
not what it once was (Decca LW5224). 

When I heard the opening bars of Verdiana 
(Decca LK4133) I thought that here was a 
selection of the kind made popular thirty years 
or more ago by Hermann Finck in his “‘ Musical 
Switch”? and its successors, but after a brief 
introduction somewhat in this style we gei 
extended excerpts from the more popular of 
Verdi’s operas. It is an admirable pot-pourri 
of its kind and is splendidly played by thir 
New Symphony Orchestra of London 
under Camarata, whose arrangement it is. 

For many years fiddler’s sweetmeats have 
been conspicuous by their absence from lists 
of new records whereas at one time all famous 
(and some less famous) violinists put them out 
month by month. Campoli is the equal of any 
and better than most in Kubelik’s arrangemen' 
of Fibich’s Poéme and Heifetz’s arrangement vo! 
Ponce’s Estrelita on Decca 71103. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE ty “HARLEQUIN” 


45 r.p.m. numbers are given where applicable for 
E.M.I. Group titles, whilst an asterisk indicates 
availability at 45 r.p.m. on the Decca Group labels. 
45 7.p.m. numbers for the latter Group are the same 
as the 78 rp.m. numbers with the addition of the 
prefix “ 45 af" 

The month’s quota of 217 records is 
dominated—indeed completely overshadowed 
—by the appearance of a third record from the 
annals of Anna Russell (Philips BBL7071). 
Miss Russell, English born and academy 
trained as a singer, went to America and was 
apparently bowled over by the more hilarious 
aspects of her art. Before anybody accuses 
Miss Russell of impertinence it is worth stating 
that only great art is capable of parody. 
“ Artiness ”’ and lesser material in similar hands 
can only produce caricature, which just about 
sums up the first side of this new record on 
which Miss Russell burlesques the pop song 
industry, ending in a complete nervous break- 
down. Those readers who possess her first 
record in which she guys various styles of 
singing will remember the pop sample then 
offered and which said really all that was 
necessary. It is when we turn over this new 
record that the fun begins. ‘A Survey of 
Singing from Madrigals to Modern Opera” 
will be for many sheer delight, and is by any 
standard a wonderful performance. American 


Columbia, for the discs orizinate from the 
U.S.A., were wise to record Miss Russell live. 
Her broadcasts when she was in London a year 
ago were disappointingly flat. She needs an 
audience, for her act must be punctuated by 
applause in just the same way as Italian opera 
of the early nineteenth century. Her timing is 
everything, not forgetting the way in which she 
pronounces the word “soprano”. For Miss 
Russell a claque is de rigueur. Luckily, her 
audiences appear to be as well rehearsed as 
she herself. 

The beginning of this side pokes fun at the 
cult of musica antiqua. First of all there are 
madrigals of jollity and gravity, and her 
reference to people in square hats sitting at 
square tables singing from square notes is a 
reminder that one of Miss Russell’s secrets of 
success is that basically she tells the truth, than 
which, as we know, nothing is stranger, nor. 
apparently, funnier. When Miss Russell tells 
the story of The Ring (Philips BBL7033—so 
far as I know, never advertised or reviewed, but 
seen in some shops and presumably available). 
it may all be very jolly, but it is at the same time 
the simplest and shortest serious introduction 
to the cycle that anyone could want. As she 
herself says, following some quite outrageous 
statement : “ I hope nobody thinks I’m making 
this up *’. It is not her fault that the Valkyries 
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NOW! Stereophonic Sound Realism! 
WEBCOR 


INTRODUCES CLOSE MATCHED MULTIPLE SPEAKERS 


Now / 


WEBCOR GIVES YOU THE JOY OF 
TRUE-TONE REALISM WITH THESE 
WONDERFUL NEW RECORD-PLAYERS 


THROUGHOUT AMERICA, more WEBCOR 
Fonografs are sold than any other make 
of record-players (‘Fonograf’ is the 
WEBCOR name for record-players). For 40 
years WEBCOR have specialized in making 
instruments capable of reproducing sound 
to a standard of high-fidelity realism years 
in advance of the field. 

Now, WEBCOR Fonografs are being 
made in Britain. A new thrilling experience 
awaits every music lover in this country, 

















for these WEBCOR instruments are built to z a 
entirely new concepts of design and me MATCHED <)| 
acoustical technique. Every WEBCOR _ ‘ 
Fonograf is an instrument in perfect | s 
harmony within itself. THE WEBCOR Tye high fidelity — with a frequency range of 50 t0 15,000 cps 
; ’ ; : of stereophonic realism + ays 33%, an rpm records 
; Until you ve listened to your favourite ° automatically for up to four hours * 3 separate and accurately 
discs played on a WEBCOR . . . you haven’t UA matched speakers . win sapphire st ui Powerful S-valve 
ush-pull amplifier — 5-watt output + Cabinet finely finished in 
really heard them — SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER Eeadiome figured walnut + Price 45 gns. tax paid. 


— HE’LL PROVE IT! 


All music 
sounds better on a Webcor 
*K * * 


INVITATION 
—to a lifetime of glorious music! 
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Please mail me full details of the wescor Fonograf 


POST THIS TO: WEBCOR (Great Britain) LIMITED THE WEBCOR | THE WEBCOR (4) | 
INGERSOLL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 * | 
| TWO CLOSE- ONE BALANCED | 


MATCHED SPEAKERS 


ange. a wom 





True fidelity + Automatic + 2 close-matched True fidelity * Plays all 3 speeds * Non-auto- 
speakers giving “living-presence” realism * Plays matic operation * 3-valve amplifier delivering 
334, 45 and 78 rpm records + _ Lightweight greater power without distortion * Lightweight 
7 pick-up — long life sapphire needles + Light- pick-up with dual sapphire styli * Compact 
sts mn a W.7b weight carrying case * Colours Grey and Green lightweight carrying case * Colours Grey and 
—-—_——~. Of Grey and Rust * Price 30 gns. tax paid. Rust or Grey and Green * Price 19 gns. tax paid. 
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HEAD OR CARTRIDGE | SHAPE | 


CATALOGUE 
__auesmeanen | No. 


L.W.T. 
(78 r.p.m.) 


TC4 

L.P. 
we ad 

cs . . m. aa 
HGP 37 

LP. 
(334,45 r.p.m.) 

STD. 

(78 r.p.m.) 
ax 59 
(suds r. - m.) 
cs. r. 9 m. 3 
¢P 19 
L.P. 
te r.p.m.) 
sia r.p.m.) 
Gc 2 
LP. 
(334/45 r.p.m.) 
STD. 

(78 r.p.m.) 
C54 
Ls. 

we r.p.m.) 
STD. 
(78 r.p.m.) 








APPLICATION 


Trailer or Bent Shank for both 
Crystal and Magnetic Pick-ups. 


Straight for both Crystal and 
Magnetic Pick-ups. 


Lightweight for Miniature 


Pick-ups. 





Use with B.S.R. TC 2 and TC 4 


| Turnover Cartridges. 


Fitted to B.S.R. Monarch and 
Regent Players. 





Use with ACOS GP 37 (Brown) 
Series Turnover Cartridge and 
with HGP 37 Garrard, and 
HGP 37 Collaro and HGP 37 
Monarch. 


Use with HGP 59 (White) 


Turnover Cartridge 
Fitted to B.S.R. TU 8, HFI00 
and Monarch Players. 


Use with ACOS GP 19 Series 


HGP 35, HGP39, HGP 41 and 
HGP 45 Cartridges and with 
GP 20 Series Pick-ups. 


Use with Garrard GC2 and 
GCE 3 Turnover Cartridges. 


Use with Collaro Studio O 
and P Turnover Cartridges. 
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J. & A. MARGOLIN LIMITED 


112-1146 OLD STREET, LONDON, €E.C.! 
: CLErkenwell 2133 
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BROADCASTER 


STYLUS SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 
for replacements 


** BROADCASTER *’ SAPPHIRE 
NEEDLES can be self-changed, 
this chart is to assist you in 
selecting the correct needle for 
your instrument. In almost every 
case the pick-up head is marked 
showing style and number but if 
it is not it can be identified from 
the illustrations on the chart and 


the correct needle procured. 


“PRICE \ 


63 


EACH 
Tax Paid 


FROM ALL 
GOOD DEALERS 
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AUDIO PERFECTION 








THE GARRARD MODEL 301 TRANSCRIPTION MOTOR 


The Garrard Model 301 Transcription Motor is recognised as supreme in 
its class. With its introduction a hitherto unattainable standard in the 
manufacture of High Fidelity Gramophone Components has been reached. 
Features that the enthusiast will appreciate are the suppression of switch 
clicks, the extra heavy balanced turntable and the very fine degrees of speed 
control available . . . all three speeds, 78, 45 and 334 r.p.m., can be adjusted 
by approximately 24%. 

Wow and Flutter have been reduced to the minimum, being less than 
0.2% and less than 0.05% respectively. The unit is equipped for dual 
voltage ranges of 100 to 130 and 200 to 250 volts, 50 or 60 cycles according 
to the motor pulley fitted. 

The Model 301 is finished in high quality grey tone enamel, is fully 
tropicalised and is supplied complete with a plastic stroboscope, a tube of 
special grease, all fixing screws, washers, template and instruction manual. 

.... see your Dealer now. 


THE GARRARD ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Swindon, Wilts, England 
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For higher fidelity 
the ‘close-to-perfect’ combination... 


P .™ 





ENCLOSURES 


incorporating the 






















Acoustical Resistance Unit 
Patent pending 


The AXIOM Loudspeakers are already 
known to be of the highest quality. It is 
now possible to obtain an even higher 
standard of performance from the same 
units by the use of the Acoustical 
Resistance Unit. 


The prime object of this device is to pro- 
vide the Loudspeaker with correct loading 
at all bass frequencies. In doing this it 
comes about that the necessary enclosure 
incorporating the A.R.U. requires an in- 
ternal volume only two-thirds of that 
needed for a _ conventional reflex 
cabinet for the same loudspeaker. 


One AXIOM 22 Mk. Il or 
One AXIOM 150 Mk. ll or 
One AUDIOM 60 or 
One AUDIOM 70 


Model 172 A.R.U. 


Model 180 A.R.U. | One AXIOM 80 
Model 280 A.R.U. | Two AXIOM 80 
Model 480 A.R.U. | Four AXIOM 80 





@ Write now for full details of 
Goodmans High Fidelity Range of 





Loudspeakers, Axiom Enclosures and Creyovoe Backs ak 
Acoustical Resistance Units. 
U.S.A. AGENTS: ROCKBAR CORPORATION INC. GOODMANS INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
650 HALSTEAD AVENUE, MAMARONECK, N.Y. AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 


Telephone: WEMbley 1200 
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are all Siegfried’s aunts! Nor is it her fault 
that one’s imagination boggles at the thought of 
our canasta-playing friends singing madrigals. 
[hat is only funny because these simple pleasures 
have been engulfed in the most rabid profes- 
sionalism, “ perfect, if a little bloodless ”’, 
enacted by “‘ women with flute-like voices and 
emasculated gentlemen”. Then there is the 
cantata with “ instrumental obligato ad nauseam”’ 
and “ an interminable introduction ”’, inciden- 
tally most beautifully played here by Arthur 
Hoberman. It is only fair, too, to mention 
Eugene Rankin for his piano accompaniment 
in the Victorian song. I hope I shall not be 
accused of snobbery if I use the term “ high- 
brow music-hall”’. That is a useful category 
that includes such diverse artists as Betove, 
Fray and Bragiotti, Mr. Flotsam and Mr. 
Jetsam and the few successful attempts to 
parody the great masters, not forgetting Frank 
Merrick’s Schubert pastiche and the solitary 
Ustinov. Each of Miss Russell’s three records 
are worthy to stand in this company, for 
despite an occasional misfire, each contains a 
gem and each can stand repetition. Each is 
therefore an investment, and the second hand 
value of all such records is about the only 
pleasant fact 1 can deduce from our economic 
plight! Perhaps I can best sum up this latest 
addition by suggesting that it should have no 
warmer admirers than Mr. Deller and Mr. 
Menotti, and I can think of few artists who 
could bring both these gentlemen to the box 
office on the same night. 

Now we must lower our sights, but gradually, 
for there are a few records of some interest. Last 
month I referred briefly to “‘ Summer Song ”’, 
in which Dvorak gets the full “‘ Lilac Time ”’ 
treatment. The selection then noticed provided 
a good musical quiz, but those who want a 
souvenir of the show should be well satisfied 
by Philips BBL7070, which has the original 
artists from the Princes Theatre. The billing 
even includes Miss Pauline Grant, and although 
we cannot see her choreography, this enables 
us to remember with gratitude her innumerable 
services to the visual aspect of so many stage 
spectacles from Covent Garden to the Palladium. 
This is extremely well recorded—quietly and 
reflectively, as befits the subject. David Hughes 
here graduates from crooning to a lyric role 
and is partnered by Sally Ann Howes, with 
Lawrence N ith playing the composer. 
The backbone of all this is, naturally, the New 
World Symphony, but not all the music is so 
easily identifiable. The two young people also 
contribute a couple of 78s on Philips PB688/9, 
for those who simply want their songs. From 
‘Plain and Fancy” at Drury Lane we now 
have a short piano selection from Peggy 
Cochrane, who does all that is possible with 
this anaemic material on Decca F10704*. 
A Cochrane piano selection from a current 
London show has now become normal practice, 
and amid a plethora of jangle-gimmick pianists 
her playing shines like a good deed in a naughty 
world. As for the theme from “‘ The Threepenny 
Opera’’, there are this month a further nine 
records from which to choose. My own choice, 
if I wanted it, would be Frank Cordell on 
H.M.V. POP188, particularly as this is coupled 
with the equally infuriating Trouble with Harry. 
A similar coupling is provided by Joe Hender- 
son on Nixa N15044, which is madder and 
which you will prefer if you prefer it that way ! 


From the cinema we have a full length 
twelve inch LP of Danny Kaye in “ The Court 
lester ’’, Last month we had some of his songs 
45s, and now as well as the LP there are a 
ouple of EPs. Once again I would point out 
‘he inconveaience to customers of having 
oopular numbers issued in different sizes at 
different times. Some people who bought 45s 
presumably would have bought the LP had 
they known it was coming, or even com- 
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promised with the EPs. A good deal of the 
first side of the LP is taken up with an orchestral 
selection (Bruns. LAT8097), so that in this 
case the two EPs are probably better value 
(Bruns. OEg218/9), though these are ill 
recorded. Danny Kaye’s patter is as good as 
ever, notably in The Maladjusted Jester. Victor 
Silvester surprisingly includes Life Could Not 
Better Be in his quota this month (Col. DB3752). 
Another Danny Kaye record is of Laugh It Off 
Upsy Daisy, on the back of which he is joined by 
Dena Kaye in one of those nauseating ‘“‘child”’ 
numbers. This is called Jittle Child (Bruns. 
05532*), and there are alternative versions by 
Eddie Albert with Sondra Lee on London 
HLU8241* and, of all people, Billy Cotton on 
Decca F10702*, backed by a cut version of 
Lizzie Borden. This song comes from the revue 
** New Faces ”’, from which we had a first-class 
selection a few months ago from H.M.V. The 
film version has had a curious history, being 
released on the Granada circuit and long 
afterwards turning up at the classy Curzon in 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Anna Russell Philips BBL7071 
Les Elgart Philips BBL7067 
Carmen Cavallaro Brunswick LAT8096 
Eddie Barclay Felsted PDL85007 
Robert Mitchum Brunswick OE9197 
The Keynotes Decca F10693 





the West End of London. The Lizzie song was 
a good whizz-bang, but on all the 78/45 records 
it has to be cut either fore or aft, so that some 
of the point is missed. This is ironical, since 
we could so often do without the boring second 
time round of the average pop number ! Other 
current versions are by Dave Shand on Oriole 
CB1321 under title You Can’t Chop Your Poppa 
up In Massachusetts, coupled with Rockin’ the Boat 
with jazzed sea-shanty links between verses, and 

Cogan on H.M.V. POP187 with 
Willie Can, a natural for this Miss. Two other 
films can be mentioned. From the earlier LP 
of “ Annie Get Your Gun” M.G.M. have 
issued an EP with Betty Hutton and Howard 
Keel on EP553, which is recommended, and 
there are four additions to the discography of 
“The Man with the Golden Arm”. One of 
these is called Clark Street by Elmer Bernstein, 
its composer. This plays for both sides of 
Bruns. 05544*, and is recommended to fans 
only. The recording is frightening and the 
music dull beyond endurance. The Gaylords 
have Molly-O with Vino Vino from ‘‘ The Rose 
Tattoo’ on Mercury MT102, and Billy May 
has Main Title on Capitol CL14551*, but this, 
too, can have little appeal. There is also a 
sound track recording on Brunswick LP 
LATSi101. I mention these here because of 
the film’s sensational success. 

There is still “‘ The Benny Goodman Story ”’. 
What a mine of good stuff was here. This 
month brings a few “ overs’. Most interesting 
is a collection on Vogue LVAgor1. This is 
called “ B.G. 1927-1934 On one side we 
have Mr. Goodman “ with his Boys and Trio” 
in old recordings of Blue, Muskrat Ramble, After 
a While, Wolverine Blues, Clarinetitis and That’s 
a Plenty, some of which once appeared on the 
Panachord label and the last two being clarinet 
solos with piano. On the reverse we hear some 
old records of Goodman playing with Red 
Nichols (the “ Five Pennies’ were never five 
and the personnel was always changing) in 
Indiana, Dinah and The Sheik of Araby, Eddie 
Lang and Joe Venuti in Someday Sweetheart and 
Forewell Blues and with Adrian Rollini (who 
appeared over here in the heyday of the 
Elizalde band) in a superlative performance of 
Davenport Blues. Naturally you will not expect 
modern recording here, but unless you still 
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possess these old classics and if you enjoy the 
jazz of the period you will find these perform- 
ances most rewarding. A further 45 series is 
contributed by Tony Kinsey on Decca 
F10709* (Moonglow and One O'clock Jump) and 
F10708* (China Boy and Stompin’ at the Savoy). 
These are pleasant quiet rhythmic perform- 
ances, and again we may expect the series to 
be continued. Steve Allen, the film Goodman, 
sends yet another Let’s Dance with a dull 
Goodbye on Vogue Q72136*, and there is an 
extraordinary record by The Modernaires 
(a vocal group) on Q72135* containing no less 
than six titles. 

Now here is more good news for those who 
hope for a revival of dance records that can be 
listened to with some pleasure. Following Paul 
Weston’s revolutionary LP of last month comes 
Les Elgart in “The Dancing Sound” on 
Philips BBL7067. This is specifically made for 
dancing, but is as unlike what we have come to 
call “‘ strict tempo”? as could be imagined. 
Mind you, I doubt if this would have been 
possible without going through the tunnel of 
the aberrations of these last years. It is rather 
like “ serious ”’? music of to-day sounding much 
less “modern”? than it did in the twenties. 
Atonality, note rows and all the other theories, 
which indeed are still practised, had to be 
endured like the measles. Day has to follow 
night, and bogs have to be crossed. As I write, 
the Elgart band is playing Love is Just Around 
the Corner, which I have played three times, and I 
suppose there are about half a dozen records out 
of 200 each month that can be enjoyed in that 
way. Those who read Bernard Levin’s Saturday 
articles in the Manchester Guardian on 1.T.V. 
will only have the faintest glimmer of what 
goes on down here! Nevertheless, we ought to 
care about the perpetual debasement of popular 
art, for as Mr. Levin says: “ Anyone who can 
contemplate this incessant cataract of drivel 
pouring into the nation’s homes and remain 
undisturbed deserves to be the Director- 
General of the I.T.A., and, as a matter of fact, 
he is”. Luckily records cost money, and for 
that reason I hope Elgart will be given a chance 
on 45 or 78. It isn’t everybody who can fork 
out a couple of quid for a dance record—not 
after the last rate demand! I am not saying 
that this record is a masterpiece, but merely 
that it is civilised, and has style. 


What else on LP ? “ Boum ! ”—‘‘ The Music 
of Charles Trenet ”’, a neat selection displaying 
typically French woodwind playing with 
flute and bassoon from Eddie Barclay on 
Felsted PDL85007 and Mantovani in his 
third “ Album of Favourite Melodies’ on 
Decca LK4122, including Armstrong Gibbs’ 
Dusk and introducing Stanley Black at the 
piano in the Naila waltz of Delibes, though 
not the famous Dohnanyi arrangement 
“Smooth, Sweet or Dry’—‘ Music for the 
Cocktail Hour”? by Emil Stern is exactly 
what you would expect, pleasant piano with 
both coat tails neatly over the stool and a 
gentle rhythm accompaniment to help the bar 
sales (Felsted PDL85004). There are two 
trumpet LPs. Charlie Shavers plays six 
numbers only in “The Most Intimate” on 
London HBN1047. The tunes are not banded 
and are linked on each side respectively by a 
phrase from Over the Rainbow and Body and Soul. 
This is extremely good of its kind, but if you 
want a variety of styles for your money there 
are four Continental soloists in ‘ Trumpet 
Serenade”? on Columbia 33CS13, with Joe 
Zimmer outdoing his colleagues in Sonny Boy. 
A new name is Harry Arnold, whose orchestra 
is Mantovani-like in eight melodies by Cole 
Porter under title ‘‘ In the Still of the Night ”’ 
on Nixa NPT19001, but Ambrose is most un- 
Ambrose-like in his first LP on M.G.M. CD2. 
This is called ‘* Music for an Autumn Evening ” 
and has a mass of violins floating rather aim- 
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lessly round tunes by Peter de Rose, who wrote 
Deep Purple. Of course there are some delightful 
touches here, but there is really nothing to 
remind us that Ambrose once had the most 
stylish dance band in the world. Petula Clark 
sings on Nixa NPT19002 (also on an EP— 
different tunes, this time for children—Nixa 
NEP24006), and Ernest Tubb, Kitty Wells, 
Webb Pierce, Red Foley and Goldie Hill 
combine in “Country Favourites Vol. 1’, 
strictly for C and W fans on Bruns. LA8729. 
Ella Fitzgerald in ‘‘ Sweet and Hot’’, one 
side each, will please her fans. She has a 
fierce recording and Thanks For the Memory is a 
strain. The record is memorable for an 
extraordinary performance of what i was always 
brought up to call Mr. Toscanini (c/f the 
famous Sophie Tucker record), but which 
Miss Fitzgerald calls Mr. Paganini, which is 
pointless, since whatever feats may be attributed 
to this magician he never, so far as I know, 
handled the stick (Bruns. LAT8091). You 
ought to enjoy Carmen Cavallaro’s new piano 
selection on Bruns. [.AT8096. This is called 
“Music at Midnight’’, but here are some 
standard tunes given a concert grand presenta- 
tion. This is not Don Shirley, but it is first- 
class playing without gimmicks and a lesson for 
Liberace, whose Warsaw Concerto (cut), Dream 
of Olwen and Rhapsody by Candlelight are re- 
issued on Philips BBE12025. He also has a 
Deep Purple and We All Need Love on PB573. 
A piano record that is at least unusual, though 
its irregular Latin rhythms may drive you 
scatty, 1s Felsted SDL86043 on which a man 
with the incredible name of Adolpho O'Reilly, 
which just can’t be true, with “ Los Kimbos ” 
plays a tropical selection called ‘“‘ Cuban 
Fantasy ”’. 

My last LP is of Cammarata, who, like 
Liberace, disdains the use of a Christian name. 
“‘ Music for a Lazy Afternoon” is no great 
shakes, despite the inclusion of Cyril Scott’s 
Lotus Land. Oddly enough, what makes the 
record memorable is the sleeve, a reproduction 
of Seurat’s painting “An Afternoon at La 
Grande Jatte”’. Mr. Camarata’s orchestrations 
need not disturb you either way. It could just 
as well be “ music for a wet morning”. Or 
are there people who seriously react to these 
curious titles ? 


A few quick suggestions: Sidney Thompson 
in a Barn Dance Medley and Fucik’s Children 
of the Regiment on Parlo. R4152/45-MSP6226, 
Grady Martin in a glorious Nashville, a good 
old Charleston on Bruns. 05535*, Teresa 
Brewer tearing up My Sweetie Went Away and 
reviving the Duncan Sisters’ Remembering 
(remember them?) on Vogue Q72130*, 
Charlie Kunz’s 119th Piano Medley on 
Decca F10699*, Beasley Smith with vocal, 
piano and band in Parisian Rag on London 
HLD8235* and Jeri Southern’s melting 
tones in Don’t Explain on Bruns. O5529*. 
Eileen Taylor gets in for the sake of con- 
gratulating Decca on another hundred up— 
Fio700*, and Alfi and Harry get by with a 
good old-fashioned burlesque called A Little 
Beauty coupled with the Harry number on 
London HLU2842*. Russ Morgan still 
keeps going. He used to make records of cake 
walks at one time and very charming they 
were. His new Poor John (alternatively called 
The Poor People of Paris) is as good as most. 
(Bruns. 05537*). Romberg’s Silver Moon on 
the back also suics him well. An _ original 
song is Rice, very well put over by Lawrence 
Welk on Vogue Q72134*. It wouldn't 
surprise me if this became a popular seaside 
favourite. Lou Busch, who got away to a 
good start last month with Zambesi, ought to 
be lucky again with The Charming Mademoiseile 
from Paris, France, on Capitol CL14547*, and 
Ken Carson introduces the legitimate suc- 
cessor to Davy Crocket with The Song of Daniel 
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Boone on London HLF8237*. An absolute 
winner, even if you hate Scots songs and other 
folkiness is the Lewis Bridal Song and Scotland 
the Brave sung heartily and well by The Key- 
notes on Decca F10693*. This is a nap, and 
so is Bing Crosby in a startling Old Man 
River with a glorious swing piano on Bruns. 
O05543*. This is a real surprise. Jackie 
Gleason has thought up a new one and now 
presents his “ Vocal Orchestra”? on Capitol 
CL14549*, and Jack Pleis has a Frank 
Crumit type of song called Pauline, also coupled 
with Harry on Bruns. 05534*. ** Lightning ” 
Bob is the pianist in Hurricane Boogie played by 
Bob Sharples with Cuncetta on Decca F10707*, 
and Dick Jacobs reminds us of Valse Vanité by 
playing a Rudy Widoeft saxophone piece 
appropriately called just Suxophone (Vogue 
Q72147*). Currently with his Palladium 
success comes Dave King in A Little Bit 
Independent, which he sings with considerable 
charm on Decca F10720*, and there will be an 
equally big, though probably different, public 
for Mel Torme’s revivals of Mountain Greenery 
and Jeepers Creepers on Vogue Q72150*. Both 
these have applause. The first of these 
numbers is from “ The Gir] Friend ”’, an early 
Rodgers and Hart score and one of the best 
musical comedies of its day—Constant Lambert 
once conducted a selection ! 
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Believe it or not, the pick of the EP’s are two 
C and W records. Robert Mitchum in 
** Rachel and the Stranger”’ is most original 
and quite charming, even though my copy 
was a bad “ swinger”? (Bruns. OEg197), and 
the late Hank Williams (1923-1953) hands out 
plenty of homespun philosophy as Luke the 
Drifter on MGM-EP551. Another good 
record is of Philip Green in a collection called 
“Interlude for Rhythm” with an excellent 
Alligator Crawl on Columbia SEG7629. Joe 
Henderson’s “Sing it with Joe” brings 
together previously issued 78 selections on 
Nixa NEP24007, and Harry Arnold, already 
heard on LP in Cole Porter, does the same for 
Richard Rodgers on NEP24000 (well done 
Nixa, even if there are not really 24,000 EPs 
on the list !). Three Felsted records are for 
Latin American fans—Emil Stern with The 
Careno Cuban Boys (ESD3013), the Boys 
on ESDgo11 and Paquito Roca playing 
tangos on ESDgo15. More tangos are by 
Tito Fuggi on London Ducretet-Thomson 
DEPg5010, and Jerry Mengo plays on 
DEP95002. My first Durium EP’s will please 
those who enjoy Italian light music ; Aurelio 
Fierro sings on U20006, Marino Marini 
introduces his “‘ Happy Music”? on U20007 
and Edoardo Lucchina plays a neat accordion 
on U20005. 
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By LILIAN DUFF 


This seems to be Portugal’s month. Three 
of the long-playing collections are songs from 
either Portugal or Madeira sung by Portuguese. 
And very charming most of them are—as 
exotic as their Spanish counterparts but on the 
whole more easily and catchily melodious. 

One of the new LP collections (Parlo. 
CPMDs) is by Celeste Rodrigues, a performer 
who made her début ten years ago in the 
Casablanca night club, made a hit on the air 
and went on to entertain the public in Spain, 
Brazil, British Africa and the Portuguese 
colonies. Endowed with a charming voice, 
and a sense of comedy that never betrays her 
into raucousness, she puts over popular numbers 
with a freshness and unforced gaiety that I 
find most infectious. Her biggest hit is the 
waltz, Olha a Mala, included here with seven 
other favourites. I liked them all, particularly 
Vira das Palmas, the waltz she made famous, 
Olha a Mala, and even the more broadly comic 
Basta de Mala. 

Another Portuguese favourite is Max, 
an abbreviation (useful, I should think) for 
Teodoro Silva-Maximiano de Sousa. He is 
represented by eight songs on the L.P. (Col. 
33CS4), and two on a 78 (Col. DC708). This 
singer, I learn, began his career at a Funchal 
hotel at the age of 15 and had a precocious 
success. Radio and records brought him a 
wider fame, although he doesn’t know a note 
of music, some of his compositions have gone 
round the world. One of the most popular of 
these is Bailinho da Madeira, otherwise known as 
Tira-lira Madeira. The other songs include three 
“fados”’, one “ bolero’’, and a “ tipico da 
Madeira’’, Baile da Camacha, with much 
emphasis on the drum. Max’s voice is husky, 
good-humoured and down-to-earth: one gets 
the impression that he is a man of the people, 
the equivalent, perhaps, of a London Cockney. 
The accompaniments, by different combinations, 
are sometimes exotic and a!wavs attractive. One 
of the two songs on the 78, Bate o Pé, is of his 


own composition, but I must say I prefer the 
other, O /lheu, accompanied by Carlos Meneses 
*e seu conjunto ’’—which looks so much less 
prosaic than “ and his band ”’. 

** The one and only Max ”’, as the publishers 
like to call him, though in this country Max 
Miller and Max Bygraves and even Max 
Beerbohm are not unknown—turns up again in 
a selection called “‘ Noites da Madeira”’ (Col. 
33CS6), described as “‘a picturesque ramble 
through some of that country’s outstanding 
folk-lore’’. Max’s share is a “ tipico” with 
even more insistence on the drum than in 
Baile da Camacha, and a “ slow-fox”’ called 
Notes da Madeira, which frankly isn’t verv good. 
Luis Picarra sings Cancao do Rihatejo and 
Gaminho Errado, Maria Manuela gives a 
spirited rendering of two marches, E Assim a 
Mouraria and Mouraria em Festo, and Eugenia 
Lima contributes two accordion solos. 

In one respect “‘ Holiday in Italy ’? (Durium 
DLUo6021) gets off to a more attractive start : 
it has much the more attractive cover. The 
songs are from Venice, Florence, Naples, Rome, 
the Abruzzi, Capri, and Sicily. Marietta, 
Monta in Gondola, a Venetian hit for the last 
three years, is given a lively rendering by Fle 
Sandon. I like Sergo Centi and his guitar 
but don’t care much for Ho Sognato Firenze. 
The two Neapolitan songs have an authentic 
flavour and the Sicilian Mi Sconcica, the only 
one new to me, is delightful. Flo Sandon is so 
modern and American in style that her piece 
from the Abruzzi, Saltarello Geloso, is effectively 
denatured ; and though Ruggero Cari and 
the Marina Marini Quartet are good in their 
way, ’E Calosce (with the tune we know as 
“Isle of Capri’) also belongs to the dance- 
hall rather than to folk-lore. 

Carlo Buti fans will enjoy Romanina del 
Bajon and Sangrila (Col. DCQ86). One is a 
bajon, the other a beguine. Neither is particu- 
larly good but Signor Buti’s velvety tenor is 
always worth listening to. 





